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UNTIL HE COME 
ESCHATOLOGY AND THE EUCHARIST 


HE dogma of the Second Coming of our Lord does not 

figure prominently in contemporary Christianity. It is 
hardly ever preached, except on the last Sunday after Pente- 
cost; it is scarcely mentioned in books of devotion, and plays 
little part in the piety of the average Catholic. If we talk about 
it at all, we do not call it the Coming of Christ, or the Day of 
the Lord which begins a new era, but the Last Day of the world 
we know. It is an object of dread rather than hope, but in any 
case it is something we rarely think about. 

The early Christians, on the other hand, never stopped 
talking of it. The message which St Paul preached to the 
Thessalonians was “‘to serve the living and true God and to 
await his Son from heaven, whom he hath raised from the dead, 
Jesus, who rescueth us from the wrath to come’’. (I Thess. i, 9- 
10).1 With the Resurrection, it was the constant theme of his 
discourse from first to last (cf. Acts xvii, 30-31, and II Tim. iv, 
1). Faith in the Coming was, for St Paul, the foundation of 
Christian morality: the Christian life is a life of sobriety and 
vigilance because the world as we see it is passing away (1 Cor. 
vii, 29-31). The trinity of Faith, Hope, and Charity made its 
first appearance against this eschatological background. “Ye, 
brethren, are not in darkness, that the day should overtake you 
as a thief, for ye are all sons of light and sons of day. We are not 
of night, nor of darkness; so let us then not sleep, like the rest, 
but be wakeful and sober. . . . Let us who are of the day be 
sober, putting on the breastplate of faith and love, and for 
helmet the hope of salvation”’ (I Thess. v, 5-8). Christ’s Return 
was something to be longed for, the object of Christian hope: 
for hope is trust in God combined with certainty of the Coming. 
“Our country is in the heavens, whence we eagerly await as 
saviour the Lord Jesus Christ’, St Paul told the Philippians 

1 All Scripture quotations are taken from the Westminster version. 
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(iii, 20). Christ’s coming in glory is the glory of each Christian: 
the expectation of it makes life’s trials bearable (Rom. viii, 18). 
Not man only, but the whole of creation, awaits it with longing 
(Rom. viii, 19-20). 

St Paul never speaks of “the Last Day’’. Instead he talks of 
Christ’s Parousia: His Presence or Coming. Parousia means 
presence in the sense in which we speak of “the Presence 
Chamber”. It is a royal word, meaning the coming of a 
sovereign among his people, with all the accompanying cele- 
brations.! St Paul also describes Christ’s Coming as His apoka- 
lypsis, or revelation, and His epiphaneia, or public manifestation, 
as God. It is indeed ““The Day”—not “the Last Day’, but “‘the 
Day of the Lord’, the great day of judgement of which the 
prophets spoke, on which the Messiah will be manifested in all 
His glory (I Cor. i, 8; Phil. i, 6 and 10, etc.).? 

What has become of all this in the Church today? Christians 
seem to have lost their interest in eschatology. Does that mean 
that Christianity is not the same thing for us as it was for St 
Paul? 

The first answer to this is obvious. A great deal of what St 
Paul meant by “the Parousia” is the same as a great deal of 
what we mean by “Heaven’’. Heaven is, in one sense, the 
central point of the Christian message: it is the object of Chris- 
tians’ hope, and the principal spur to the practice of Christian 
morality on earth. True, we think of Heaven more as something 
which awaits the individual, than as a new state into which the 
world will pass. The Four Last Things are preached as the end 
of each man rather than as the end of creation. We stress the 
distinction between particular and general judgements, and are 
more preoccupied with the particular one. We speak of our 
going to Christ rather than of Christ’s coming to us.* But with 
all these changes of emphasis, the thought is fundamentally the 
same. St Paul’s teaching on the Parousia can be found today 
where you would expect to find it: in the De Novissimis tract. 

But it cannot be said that the Last Things occupy the central 
place in our thought. If any one dogma can be said to do so, 


1 For example, the Queen’s tour in Nigeria was, for the Nigerians, her Parousia. 
2 On all this, see Cerfaux, Le Christ dans la Théologie de St Paul, 29 ff. 
3 St Paul, on the other hand, never once speaks of our “going to Heaven’, 
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surely it is the dogma of the Eucharist. “It is the Mass that 
matters” has become a platitude. In Catholic countries, the 
centre of each village is the church, and the centre of each 
church is the altar where the Eucharistic Sacrifice is offered. 
The greatest day of the week is Sunday, and the greatest hour of 
Sunday is the hour of Mass. Everywhere, the Eucharist is the 
constant theme of preachers. We learn the details of the Gospel 
message for the first time in our childhood lessons in the First 
Communion class. We think of Faith, Hope, and Charity in 
connexion with the Eucharist as St Paul thought of them in 
connexion with the Parousia. The Eucharist is the mysterium 
fidei, and the pignus futurae gloriae; it is also the Sacrament of 
Love, the best expression of Christ’s love for us and ours for 
Him, and the strongest bond of unity between the members of 
the Christian family. Christian life and morality centre round 
the Eucharist: it is in preparation for Communion that we ex- 
amine our consciences and seek forgiveness of our sins.! The 
very word which we use to describe the abiding reality of the 
Eucharist is the word which St Paul used to describe our Lord’s 
future Coming. For us, it seems, the true Parousia is the real 
Presence. 

It seems, then, that we have substituted the Eucharist for 
the Parousia as the central mystery of Christianity. Does this 
mean that we have distorted the message handed down to us by 
the first Christians? No, because for the earliest Christians the 
Eucharist and the Parousia were so closely connected as to be 
almost two aspects of a single reality. When non-Catholics 
complain that devotion to the Mass detracts from devotion to 
the Passion, we reply that devotion to the Mass is devotion to 
the Passion. Similarly, preoccupation with the Eucharist does 
not distract from preoccupation with the Parousia, because it is 
preoccupation with the Parousia. So, at least, the early Chris- 
tians thought: for they linked the Eucharist with the Parousia 
no less than with the Passion. 

The earliest mention of the Eucharist in Christian literature 

1 Until very recently, it was customary to say that the other six sacraments 
were ancillaries to the Eucharist. It was said that Baptism initiates, and Confir- 
mation strengthens, candidates for the Eucharist; that Penance prepares for 


normal, and Unction for final, Communion; and that Orders and Matrimony 
provide for ministers and recipients of the central Sacrament. 
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is the eleventh chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians. 
We all know the text: “As often as ye eat this bread and drink 
of the cup, ye proclaim the death of the Lord, until he come.” 
We must not forget the last three words. Since the Reformation 
(from Cajetan to Cornely) it has been the custom to point out 
here, in the interests of apologetics, that the Eucharist is a rite 
which will last until the end of time, and therefore there must 
be somewhere in the Church Successors of the Apostles. But 
there is no hint of such an emphasis in St Paul: such considera- 
tions were not relevant to the situation of the Church of 
Corinth. The Fathers rarely commented on the words “until 
he come”; when they did, they seem to have understood them 
as meaning not “all the time until the last day” but “‘on/y until 
the last day”. Thus Theodoret writes (P.G. 82, 318) : “After His 
Parousia, there will no longer be any need of symbols of His 
Body, since His Body will itself be manifest. This is why he says 
‘until He come’.” And in the Pelagian commentary attributed 
to St Jerome, we read: ‘‘Tamdiu memoria opus est, donec ipse venire 
dignetur”. This is true, and seems to be much nearer what St 
Paul had in mind. But the fact that it will cease when the 
Parousia takes place is not peculiar to the Eucharist. The same 
is true of the whole shape of this world, and of all the Christian 
charismata except Charity (I Cor. xiii, 8 ff). In describing the 
Eucharist specifically as something which proclaims the death 
of the Lord until His coming, St Paul must mean that it is con- 
nected in a special way with the Coming: that it is a sacrament 
of waiting, a link between the Death in the past and the Parou- 
sia in the future. This conclusion is confirmed by his next words. 
Like the Parousia, the Eucharist is a judgement. It is an antici- 
pation of the final judgement, which helps the Christian to 
meet that judgement fearlessly. The Eucharist, wrongly used, 
brings condemnation. ‘““Whoever eateth the bread or drinketh of 
the cup of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and 
of the blood of the Lord. But let a man prove himself, and so let 
him eat of the bread and drink of the cup; for he that eateth 
and drinketh without distinguishing the body from other food, 
eateth and drinketh judgement to himself.” Rightly used, with 
proper self-examination, it ensures acquittal and liberation 
from the temporal trials which are God’s chastisements. “Did 
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we examine ourselves, we should not thus be judged; still, in 
that we are thus judged by the Lord, we are being chastised to 
save us from condemnation with the world” (I Cor. xi, 26-32). 

The eschatological element is clearly present in the Synop- 
tic accounts of the Last Supper. The narrative of the Institution 
is preceded in Luke, and followed in Mark and Matthew, by 
our Lord’s words: “I say to you, henceforth I shall not drink of 
this fruit of the vine until that day when I drink it new with you 
in the kingdom of my Father”’ (Matt. xxxvi, 29).! 

The first readers of this passage could not fail to understand 
it as eschatological from its content, and eucharistic from its 
context. The Paschal meal, with its ceremonial cups, will find 
its fulfilment in the eternal banquet of heaven; but it is fulfilled 
also in the Eucharist, which must therefore be a foretaste of that 
banquet.” 

Several decades later, in the Didache, the eschatological 
motif is still very noticeable. Chapter 14, after giving instruc- 
tions for the Sunday Eucharist, applies to it the well-known 
text of Malachy, thus placing it in the perspective of prophetic 
eschatology and of the universal kingdom of God in which the 


Gentiles share. In Chapters 9 and 10 we have what is perhaps 


the oldest surviving Eucharistic prayer.* The prayer of Chapter 
10 ends thus: 


Remember Lord thy Church, to deliver it from all evil and 


1 It seems that here St Luke has preserved the more correct order, and St Mark 
and St Matthew the more exact form of the words. (Lagrange, Evangile selon S. 
Luc, ad loc.) The Eucharistic reference of the words is clearer in St Luke with the 
parallelism Pasch : Cup—Bread : Cup, and the repetition of poterion with the article. 

2 It is interesting to note that the Epistle to the Hebrews (vi, 5) says that those 
who have received the Christian initiation (of which the Eucharist was the climax) 
have “‘tasted the glorious word of God, and the powers of a future world”. Perhaps 
we may see another link between eschatology and the Eucharist in the letter to the 
Church of Pergamum in Apoc. ii, 17: ““To him that conquereth, I will give of the 
hidden manna.” The reward promised to the faithful is an eschatological one, as 
comparison with the letters to the other six churches shows. But it is described 
under the image of “manna”, which for St John was a figure of the Eucharist 
(Jn. vi, 30-2). And this manna is contrasted with food sacrificed to idols (v, 14) 
which would surely suggest to the reader the sacrificial meal of the Eucharist. 
(There is the same contrast in I Cor. x, 21.) Cf. also Apoc. iii, 20. 

3 There are, of course, difficulties here. It is possible that chs. 9 and 10 provide 
merely a formula for grace at meals. But we can afford to ignore the discussion 
about this, because it can scarcely be doubted that at least the prayer takes the 
opportunity of grace to thank God for the Eucharist, “the spiritual food and drink” 
which He has given us “through his Child”’. 
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to make it perfect in thy love, and gather it together in its holi- 
ness from the four winds to thy kingdom which thou hast pre- 
pared for it. For thine is the power and the glory for ever. Let 
grace come and let this world pass away. Hosanna to the God 
of David. If any man be holy, let him come; if any man be not, 
let him repent. Maran Atha. Amen.* 


One could not wish for anything more clearly eschato- 
logical. The prayer for the gathering together of the Church 
from the four winds (which in the previous prayer is compared 
to the making of one single broken bread from wheat scattered 
upon the mountains) contains an obvious allusion to a passage of 
our Lord’s eschatological discourse recorded in Matt. xxiv, 30- 
31: “. .. and they shall see the Son of Man coming upon the 


clouds of heaven with power and great glory. And he shall send 
forth his angels with a great trumpet and they shall gather to- 
gether his elect from the four winds, from end to end of the 
heavens.” 

“Hosanna to the God of David” reminds us of Christ’s 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem, and points forward to His 
triumphal entry into His Messianic Kingdom. The Christian 


repeats the acclamation of the disciples on Palm Sunday to 
prepare himself for the solemn welcome of the triumphant 
King. St Paul’s “‘probet autem seipsum homo’’, with its side-glance 
at the last judgement, is echoed by the words of the Didache : “‘if 
any man be holy, let him come; if any man be not, let him re- 
pent”. “Maranatha” (‘“‘Come, Lord!’’ or ‘““The Lord comes’’) 
is the Aramaic formula with which the early Christians pro- 
claimed their faith and hope in our Lord’s return.? And even 
the word “‘Amen”’ at first had an eschatological flavour, with a 
meaning something like ““May God’s fidelity be made mani- 
fear”.* 
The prayers of the Didache seem strange to us: they are not 
at all the sort of things we would say if we were composing a 
prayer about the Eucharist. But one detail of the Didache rite is 
1 Trans. Kirsopp Lake, in the Loeb edition of the Apostolic Fathers, I, 325. 
2 See I Cor. xvi, 22, and the magnificent closing passage of the Apocalypse: 
“And the Spirit and the Spouse say, ‘Come!’ And let him that heareth say, 
‘Come!’ . .. He who testifieth these things, saith, ‘Yea, I come quickly !—Amen! 


Come, Lord Jesus!” (Apoc. xxii, 17 and 20.) 
3 Cf. H. Schlier, art. “Amen” in Theologisches W6rterbuch. 
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still with us: the memory of the entry into Jerusalem which we 
perpetuate with our daily Hosannas. We usually think of the 
Benedictus qui venit as referring to Him who came on earth, taking 
“‘venit”” as a past tense. But several Eastern rites had the Bene- 
dictus in a form equivalent to “‘Blessed is He that came and shall 
come in the name of the Lord”, which shows that they had re- 
tained the primitive motion of the Didache in which the entry 
into Jerusalem was regarded as a rehearsal for our Lord’s 
taking possession of His Messianic Kingdom. 

At another point in our liturgy there are traces of eschato- 
logical thought: at the anamnesis, the prayer after the Consecra- 
tion (beginning Unde et memores in the Roman rite) in which we 
proclaim that we are obeying our Lord’s command to “‘do this 
for a reminder (anamnesis) of me’’.2 We always insist in our 
preaching that the Mass is a memorial of the Passion: but the 
anamnesis prayer reminds us that it is a memorial also of the 
Resurrection and Ascension.* The difference in emphasis is not 
trifling when we are considering the eschatological implications 
of the Mass. For in the thought, say, of St Paul, the death of 
Christ has a far less eschatological significance than the Resur- 
rection. By this I mean that the Resurrection is linked with the 
Parousia in the primitive catechesis in a way in which the Cross 
never is. The Cross looks backward: it is the destruction of the 
reign of Sin and Law and the Cosmic Powers; it is the cause of 
our own death to the world; it is the ending of our enmity with 
God. The Resurrection looks forward: it is the inauguration of 
the reign of Christ, the pledge of our own resurrection, and the 
beginning of our life in union with God. We could say that St 
Paul appropriates the negative effects of Christ’s work to the 

1 Our Benedictus, of course, is not a direct descendant of the Didache Hosanna. 
Though the Sanctus was probably in liturgical use at Rome from the earliest 


times, the Hosanna and Benedictus were only added to the Roman rite, under 
— influence, about the seventh century (Jungmann, Missarum Solemnia, III, 
1-6). 
21 take it that this means “‘do this to remind you of me”. There is also the 
attractive suggestion of Joachim Jeremias that it means “ ‘do this to remind the 
Father of me’ so that he may hasten my Parousia”. On this view, the meaning 
of the Eucharist would be summed up in the Adveniat Regnum Tuum of the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

8 “Unde et memores . . . tam beatae passionis, necnon ab inferis resurrectionis, 
sed et in caelos gloriosae ascensionis . . .” So also the prayer Suscipe Sancta Trinitas. 
The daily Mass prayers never say that the Mass is a memorial of the Passion merely. 
On St Paul, see Cerfaux, op. cit., 57-125. 
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Cross, and the positive effects to the Resurrection. Or, in 
different theological terms, that gratia sanans flows from the 
Cross, and gratia elevans from the Resurrection. The Resurrec- 
tion is the inauguration of Christ’s reign which will reach its 
climax at the Parousia. Thus, the anamnesis reminds us that the 
Mass is a memorial of Christ reigning as well as of Christ suffer- 
ing. In so doing, it is more faithful to the primitive notion than 
is, say, St Thomas’s prayer: “Deus qui nobis sub sacramento 
mirabili Passionts tuae memoriam reliquisti . . .’ We proclaim the 
death of the Lord until He come: St Thomas mentions only the 
Death and not the Coming which is begun by the Resurrec- 
tion.! 

The clearest surviving trace of the primitive eschatological 
background to the Eucharist is our practice of going to Mass on 
Sunday. We are inclined to think of Sunday as the Christian 
counterpart of the Jewish Sabbath, a day of rest at the end ofa 
week of work. But that was not its primitive meaning. It was 
the first day of a new Week of Creation which had begun with 
the Resurrection of Christ ; it was the Eighth Day spoken of in 
the Epistle of Barnabas (xv, 9) which God will make “the 


beginning of another world”. It is “the Day which the 
Lord has made’’, to which the Old Testament looked for- 
ward. 

Because several of our Lord’s appearances after His Resur- 
rection took place on Sundays, His disciples seem to have 


1 In other rites, the eschatological implications of the anamnesis are brought out 
more fully. The anamnesis prayer of the Apostolic Constitutions (c. A.D. 375) reads 
thus: ‘‘Mindful therefore of His passion and death, and His Resurrection from the 
dead, and His ascension into heaven, and His second Parousia that is to come...” 
(P.G., 1, 1104). So also, and in greater detail, the liturgies of St Basil and St James 
and the Coptic liturgy. (See Jungmann, op. cit. III, 140, and Brightman, Liturgies 
Eastern and Western, 178.) The earliest anamnesis, that of Hippolytus, from which 
all others seem to derive, mentions only the death and Resurrection: the mention 
of the second coming was added in the fourth-fifth-century liturgies. The addition 
seems to me a perfectly legitimate development ; Dom Gregory Dix, on the other 
hand, argued that these anamneses represented “‘not the continuance but the 
breakdown of the primitive conception”. He says that “‘by cataloguing the meta- 
historical and eternal facts (of the Resurrection, Ascension, session and judgement) 
side by side with an historic event in time (the passion)”, the anamneses break the 
notion of the eschaton into historic past and historic future instead of considering 
it as a single “fact of the eternal present” (The Shape of the Liturgy, 265). But 
surely the Resurrection, no less than the Passion, is a historic fact: and both are 
also “‘meta-historical” facts, with consequences which transcend history. The 
Resurrection, however, is more closely connected with eschatology, because, by 
comparison with the Passion, it looks forward and not backward. 
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believed that His final return would be made on that day. So 
at sunset on the Sabbath, when Sunday began, they would 
assemble for prayer and the reading of the Scriptures, wise 
virgins watching for the coming of the Bridegroom. All night 
long they would wait for Him to come in glory, but He never 
came. And so at dawn, instead of greeting His Parousia, they 
celebrated the Eucharist, pledge of his future Coming and fore- 
taste of the wedding-feast of Heaven. 

There can be no doubt that the early Church thought of the 
Parousia in close connexion with the Eucharist. We have seen 
the evidence: St Paul’s hint that the rite points forward to the 
Coming and anticipates the Judgement ; the Synoptic reference 
to the eternal banquet of Heaven; the closely-woven mesh of 
eschatological allusions in the Didache prayer ; the setting of the 
Eucharist in the framework of the Lord’s Day. The argument is 
not apodeictic: we have only hints and allusions. But the evi- 
dence that early Christian thought linked the Eucharist with 
the Parousia is scarcely more fragmentary than the evidence 
that it linked the Eucharist with the Passion. In both cases we 
have the only sort of evidence we possibly could have, given 
that the first Christians thought of the Eucharist as something 
one did rather than something one talked about. 

We have seen how the primitive notion has left traces in our 
Liturgy. But it seems to have left very little trace in our theology. 
The reason for this is an accident of history. Since the Reforma- 
tion, Catholic theology of the Mass has naturally been built 
upon the corner-stone of the Tridentine definitions. Now the 
Council of Trent was concerned to defend the dogma of the 
Eucharist against those who said that the Mass was nothing 
more than a memorial service of a sacrifice over and done with 
on the Cross. It was concerned, therefore, to define the relation 
between the Mass and the Passion, and to say that the Mass 
was not a nuda commemoratio but a representatio and an applicatio. 
About the relation between the Mass and the Resurrection, or 
between the Mass and the Parousia, nothing was defined 
because nothing had been denied. In fact, both heretics and 
Fathers of the Council had been brought up in a mediaeval 
tradition which was not particularly interested in the relation 

1 Initiation Théologique, IV, 846. Dix, op. cit., 336. 
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of the Mass to anything but the Passion.’ Consequently, the 
theology of the Mass since Trent has concentrated on clarify- 
ing this relation and making it explicit, to the exclusion of 
others.” 

If we are asked, then, exactly how the Eucharist is related to 
the Parousia, it is not surprising that we cannot give a full 
answer. It has taken centuries of painstaking theological study 
to give anything like a satisfactory account of how the Mass is 
related to the Cross. It is only recently that theologians have 
become interested in the relation between the Mass and the 
Parousia: presumably, therefore, further centuries of study lie 
ahead of us before we can give a satisfactory account of this 
second relation. But the Council of Trent itself gives us a hint 
of how to start. Presumably the best analogy for the Mass- 
Parousia relation is the Mass-Calvary relation. This relation is 
described by Trent in three ways: the Mass is a representation, 
a reminder, and an application of the Sacrifice of the Cross. 
Could one not say that the Mass has the same three relations to 
the Parousia? The presence of Christ under the appearances of 
bread and wine represents His Parousia in glory, just as His 
presence under separate species represents the shedding of His 
blood: His coming on our altars is a perfect symbol of His 
Coming on the clouds of heaven. The Eucharist is a reminder 
not only that Christ died to save us from our sins, but also that 
He is coming again to take us to glory: to speak thus is merely 
to make explicit what is implicit in I Cor. xi, 26 ff. And just as 
the Mass applies to our souls the gratia sanans which flows from 
Christ’s Passion, so it applies to them the gratia elevans which 


1Cf. Dix, op. cit., 621 ff. Dix says that in mediaeval Western eucharistic 
thought, “the eschatological conception of the primitive rite has been almost 
entirely lost to view”. He proves his point by considering the Eucharistic prayers 
composed in the Middle Ages (e.g. the ‘‘Prayers of St Ambrose” and the prayers 
of St Thomas Aquinas in the Missal). But he exaggerates the mediaeval unconcern 
with the eschatological motif, because he forgets the Corpus Christi office with the 
O Sacrum convivium (“‘pignus futurae gloriae”) and the hymns Sacris Solemniis and 
Verbum Supernum, both of which link the Eucharist with eschatology. 

* The decrees of Trent are not entirely devoid of reference to eschatology : they 
are too packed with reminiscences of St Paul for that. At the climax of the first 
chapter, the Council states that the New Pasch was instituted not “in memoriam 
Passionis” but “in memoriam transitus [Christi] ex hoc mundo ad Patrem’”’. And 
the Mass is a reminder not only of our being delivered from the power of darkness, 


but also of our being transferred to the kingdom of God’s beloved Son (Col. i, 13, 
quoted by the Council, Denzinger 938). 
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flows from His Reign which was begun at the Resurrection and 
will be made manifest at the Parousia.} 

All this is only a suggestion. The eschatological theology of 
the Eucharist is still largely to be written.? But meanwhile the 
study of the primitive eschatological significance of the rite has 
more than archaeological interest. It has an apologetic value, as 
showing how unlikely it is that the Eucharist was a borrowing 
from Greek mystery-religions. But more importantly, it means 
that the eschatological texts of the New Testament can become 
a fruitful source of Eucharistic devotion, instead of being some- 
thing to be explained away by exegetes and skirted round by 
apologists. Privately, of course, many people must have applied 
these texts in their Eucharistic piety, just as the Advent liturgy 
applies them to Christ’s nativity. But it is good to realize that 
we can do this with the blessing of the early Church: because 
for the first Christians, Eucharist and Parousia were inseparably 
linked. 

To realize why the early Christians, unlike ourselves, 
thought more of the Parousia than of the Eucharist, we must 
forget theology for a moment, and throw away all inhibitions 
about thinking of the Apostles as live human beings. After the 
Descent of the Holy Ghost the Twelve were still made of flesh 
and blood. Mihi autem nimis honorati sunt amici tui Deus ; nimis 
confortatus est principatus eorum. Before being Princes of the 
Church, and infallible custodians of the Gospel message, the 
Apostles were the personal friends of the man-God Jesus of 
Nazareth: just as Mary is first and foremost His Mother, and 


1 Here one could develop the theme of the Eucharist as “‘the bread of life” 
(as in Jn. vi) and “‘the medicine of immortality” (as in S. Ignatius of Antioch). 
For “immortality” in the early Church meant more than freedom from death: 
it meant almost all that we mean by “‘gratia elevans’”’. Here, too, is relevant the 
comparison between manna and the Eucharist: for manna is not something which 
delivers one from the bondage of Egypt, but something which enables one to 
travel to the Kingdom of Promise. 

? Masure, throughout his book The Christian Sacrifice, stresses the importance of 
the glorification of the Son in his Resurrection and Ascension as being the com- 
pletion of His Sacrifice on the Cross. “‘The glorification of the Son by His Father 
on Easter Day is the Son’s voluntary immolation taken to its term” (p. 229). But 
it probably makes for greater clarity at the beginning if we consider the relation 
between Eucharist and Resurrection-Parousia in isolation from the categories of 
the theology of Sacrifice. Synthesis will come later, when the eschatological impli- 


cations of the rite have been as fully thought out as its sacrificial implications have 
been. 
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all her other glorious privileges are associated with that human 
and personal fact. 

For two years and more the Apostles had lived in close inti- 
macy with the best friend that any man could ever have: and 
that friend had gone away. True, He had gone in glory, upon 
the clouds of Heaven,—but could the thought of His glory, or 
even of His Godhead, make them forget that once He had 
walked and talked with them, and that now He did so no 
more? For all their charismata, the Apostles would have been 
less than human if they had never looked back with nostalgia 
to the old days in Galilee. He had been with them, and He had 
gone away. But He had said that He would come back. He had not 
said when, and they did not profess to know. The important 
thing was to watch and pray, so that when He did come they 
would be ready. When they thought of the Parousia, they did 
not think the sombre thoughts which come into our minds 
when we meditate on the Four Last Things: they longed to see 
a beloved friend once more. We will never realize all that 
Maranatha meant to the first Christians, unless we remember 
that for many of them it meant not “Come”, but “Come 
back!” The only parallel which I can think of, and I hope it 
will not be thought a frivolous one, is the longing of the High- 
land Scots for the return of Prince Charles Edward after the 
failure of the ’45. If only it were a little more optimistic, Will_ye 
no’ come back again? might be a first-century Christian hymn. 

What of those Christians who had not known the Master 
during His lifetime? It takes little imagination to recapture 
their emotions. Think of St Paul. All his fellow-workers had 
lived with Jesus in the closest companionship. His face, His 
gestures, His gait, the pitch and accent of His voice were scored 
on their memories. But St Paul had only seen Him for that 
blinding moment on the way to Damascus: he had never 
spoken to Him as a man speaks to his friend. Think of the desire 
we all have to meet someone of whom all our friends talk, but 
whom we have never seen; multiply that to the highest degree, 
and you will never wonder that St Paul hoped that the Parousia 
would not be long delayed. All his converts must have shared 
his longing. There is something deeply moving about the use of 
Maranatha in the early liturgy: Greeks and Romans putting 
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their whole souls into a couple of words of broken Aramaic, 
because it was the language He spoke! 

To those who hoped for a return of Christ for all to see, 
during their own lifetime, the Eucharist could not but seem 
something of a second-best. We, who are less optimistic about 
our chances of seeing the Parousia, perhaps realize more fully 
how very good that second-best is. We can never hope fully to 
recapture the feelings of those first Christians. Christianity has 
not changed, but its emotional overtones have. If you like, the 
melody is the same, but it is in a different key. All we can do is 
to try, sometimes, to transpose our thinking into the primitive 
mode. As a final example of this transposition, consider how the 
whole tone of the mediaeval Eucharistic hymn Jesu Dulcis 
Memoria is changed by the simple translation of two words into 
New Testament Greek. I believe that this short verse sums up 


the whole of early Christian thought on eschatology and the 
Eucharist. 


Jesu, dulcis anamnesis 
Dans vera cordis gaudia 
Sed super mel et omnia 
Eius dulcis Parousia. 


LITURGICAL MOVEMENT PAST 
AND PRESENT 


ITURGICAL revival, that is a renewed spiritual life 
aia and nourished by public worship, is an urgent 
need today; perhaps it is the only means to win and preserve 
modern man for the Church. The problems of nursing this 
spiritual life are numerous and complicated. Yet one condition 
seems to be quite obvious: Christ heri et hodie must be better 
known. All levels of the Church, laymen and clergy, must come 
to a better understanding of the organism, not organization, of 
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which they are members. This means a more intense, a more 
solid and wholesome education, teaching and learning, about 
the fundamentals of Church Life. 

By now, the development of liturgical studies has proved to 
be a sine qua non for pastoral liturgy. Again and again, daily 
experience shows how soon the latter is untrue to its vocation, 
when the former is neglected or used for apologetical purposes. 
Since a correct knowledge and understanding of the past is such 
an important element in pastoral teaching of the present, some 
points in Fr J. H. Darby’s article on The Office of Prime! seem to 
ask for comment. 

In 1952 Fr J. M. Hanssens proved? that the thesis of Prime 
being “unheard of until the time of St Benedict, that is during 
the sixth century’’, is incorrect. This thesis was defended six 
years earlier by Dom Froger. The various points of the com- 
plicated discussion have been set out in masterly fashion by 
Fr V. Raffa in the Ephemerides liturgicae of 1953. Dom Steuart’s 
book, The Development of Christian Worship, published in 1953, 
was already in the press when Hanssens’ study appeared in the 
series of the Gregorianum. In following Froger’s opinion (which 
I myself accepted in 1949), Dom Steuart recorded the, for 
him, latest but, unfortunately, incorrect news. Habent fata sua 
libelli. And so have the first two paragraphs of Fr Darby’s 
article; they are four years out of date. The origin of Prime 
goes back to the fourth century, when it was introduced into a 
monastery at Bethlehem. We can quietly keep to the old 
tradition. 

The gradual discovery of manuscripts* with what is called 
Old-Roman chant which, up to the thirteenth century, was 
sung in Central Italy alongside that commonly known as 
Gregorian chant has raised a great variety of important and 
intricate problems. As for the textual tradition of the Divine 
Office, most of them have not yet been studied. Meanwhile, 
scholars in all branches of Church History are warned that it 


1 Tue CLercy Review, XLI, 1956, pp. 329 ff. 

2 Aux origines de la priére liturgique. Nature et genése de l’ Office des matines, in Analecta 
Gregoriana, Rome, 1952. 

3 “Historical Liturgy and Liturgical History”, in Dominican Studies, ii, 1949, 
p- 170. 

4See M. Huglo, “Le chant ‘vieux-romain’. Liste des manuscrits et témions 
indirects”, in Sacris erudiri, vi, 1954, pp. 96 ff. 
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is extremely presumptuous to continue the old slogans of “‘the” 
Roman chant, “the” Roman liturgy, “the” Roman Office, etc. 
The existence of different “Uses” within the walls of the Eternal 
City has become more and more evident, during the early 
Middle Ages as well as during the later centuries, when the Use 
of the papal court at the Lateran palace was different from that 
of the city churches.’ All this makes Fr Darby’s statements in 
his third paragraph rather doubtful and misleading. In actual 
fact, they require some thorough (and wishful) thinking on the 
part of the readers. If ‘‘there were no hymns in the Roman 
Office until the twelfth century”, how then “‘were hymns sung 
in the churches of Rome’’? (Italics mine.) 

Much can be said about the history of Prime from the 
seventh to the thirteenth century.” But describing it as a “‘con- 
tinuous accumulation of psalms and other devotional matter 
which turned this tiny morning prayer into a long and tedious 
Office” is unhistorical and tendentious ; especially when we are 
told, in the same paragraph, that those who raised ‘“‘continuous 
outcries” against this development were “‘impatient and negli- 
gent’. Neither of these statements can possibly inspire admira- 
tion for the treasures of the liturgy which Fr Darby requests. 
If adding “‘devotional” matter produces tedious Offices and the 
‘cutting down of psalms and lessons” is a sign of “‘growing 
laxity”, what is there to be learnt from this? How can we 
justify “our instructive love and appreciation” for what is 
going on today? Why should cutting down in the twentieth 
century be “‘a true liturgical revival” and ‘‘decadence”’ seven 
hundred years ago? Unless we possess the monopoly of truth. 

If, on the other hand, it is borne in mind that Prime is 
monastic in origin and the development of its second part, the 
chapter Office, took place in the monasteries of the Carolingian 
era,> Prime does not appear as a tedious Office. Only the 
gradual growth or rather overgrowth of the whole liturgy, 
including what today are too easily called the “additional” 
Offices, made public worship as a whole tedious both to clergy 

1S. J.P. van Dijk, “The Legend of ‘the Missal of the Papal Chapel’ . . .” in Sacris 
erudiri, viii, 1956, pp. 76-141, continuing discussion on a problem raised in 1952. 
. by, loc. cit., p. 334. 


*I have discussed this problem on various occasions; e.g. in “Historical 
Liturgy”, loc. cit., pp. 171 ff. 
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and laity. Complaints against Prime itself were scarcely ever 
heard before the thirteenth century; but by this time another 
spirit had broken through. The clamour for shortening in the 
two centuries before was caused by too much of everything: 
repetitions of introits, long kyriale melodies, tropes and proses, 
Alleluia and offertory verses, final tubili of antiphons and respon- 
sories, new Offices, series of psalms of all kinds and for all inten- 
tions and, last but not least, the practice of singing in a slow 
tempo with many prolonged pauses on feast days as a sign of 
solemnity. All this had its inevitable consequences of spiritual 
exhaustion. Those cries for soberness and restraint are very well 
worth while studying today. So are the reproaches of laxity, 
laziness, negligence, lack of devotion and scornful remarks about 
that “modern shortness”. Similar sounds can be heard even 
now; only the tonality differs. 

After Fr Darby has described Prime as “‘a sort of dumping 
ground” for unwanted psalms, he dumps the thirteenth-century 
“liturgical revolution in the Divine Office” upon “the new 
Franciscan Order of Friars’, who, apparently, have nothing to 
do either with the subject of the article nor with the actual 
history of Prime.t One could have stretched a point here, had 
his twenty-five lines paragraph contained something that inspires 
appreciation or, at least, understanding of the past. Yet not a 
single sentence is historically correct. 

The Friars Minor were not “unwittingly responsible” for 
this liturgical revolution. From their early writings already, it is 
clear that the internal problem was very real to them.? The 
dramatic clash between sanctity and commonsense, between 
poverty and education is most apparent in the testament of St 
Francis. Furthermore, neither the liturgical problems of the 
Franciscan Rule (1223) nor those inherent in the early litur- 
gical books of 1230 were really created by the friars. They were 
rather imposed upon them by those who fitted the Order into 

1In all Franciscan books, Prime is as it stands today, except for the final 
Fidelium animae. This was added by Haymo of Faversham as a shortened equivalent 


of the commemoratio defunctorum which, unlike the monks, the papal chaplains and 
the friars did not say. 

2 For the following two paragraphs see S. J. P. van Dijk, “The liturgical legis- 
lation of the Franciscan Rules’, in Franciscan Studies, xii, 1952, pp. 176-95, pp. 
241-62; J. Hazelden Walker, “Early Franciscan Influence on Thirteenth-Century 
Roman Liturgy’’, in Sobornost, Summer, 1956. 


Vol. xu 2L 
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the then prevailing ecclesiastical organization. Once the internal 
problem was solved, i.e. towards the mid-thirteenth century, the 
consequences of these new books, being used outside the Order, 
were beyond its power. Ifany clerics must be called ‘“‘responsible” 
for a general problem of these ““Roman’”’ books, they are those 
who adopted them without change or adaptation and for 
almost the sole reason that they were useful. They could be 
compared with those who, in matters liturgical, prefer the easy 
way out, “‘unwittingly” ignoring the obvious consequences 
which such action must have in the long run. It is for this self- 
same reason that planning is so essential to modern liturgical 
revival. 

The “friar, who was always on the move”’, professed abso- 
lute poverty. Up to the end of the thirteenth century at least,! 
these two facts alone were more than sufficient to exempt him 
from saying Office privately in the manner in which it was said 
in choir. According to canon law, those in holy orders made up 
for absence from choir by other prayers. But no friar, monk or. 
bishop on journey “needed a portable Office book of necessity”. 
It was the devotion of the educated friars which asked for the 
portos. Since the possession of such a precious thing was their 
explicit wish, this was sanctioned in the Rule as an exception to 
absolute poverty. In return for this privilege, the choral obli- 
gation of the Divine Office was imposed upon the Order. Hence 
the first edition of Franciscan breviaries consisted of noted choir 
breviaries with rubrics and not of portable books. 

When, towards the middle of the century, the problem of 
the portos was raised, the Order did not ask “‘the Pope’s advice”, 
nor was there any doubt concerning the choice of Office. On 
the contrary, the fourth Minister General, Haymo of Faver- 
sham, made the portable breviary possible by revising the exist- 
ing Franciscan books. This revision, however, did not touch 
the actual texts of breviary or missal. It shortened and clarified 
the method, arrangement and style of their rubrics, so that 
henceforth the unknown liturgy of the papal court could be 


1 Fr Darby states “that early in this same century, the daily recitation of the 
Office became binding on every priest, secular as well as regular”. He probably 
means private recitation, basing his opinion upon a well-known synodal statute 
for the diocesans of Tréves. The latter, however, was an exceptional and local 
legislation. Contemporary canonists, throughout the century, did not agree with it. 
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followed by all friars from whatever part of the West they came. 
Haymo compiled ordinals upon which the new edition of books 
should be based. This edition was issued in 1260. Its instruc- 
tions and not the shortness of the Office attracted many among 
the secular clergy! and, in the fifteenth century, even some 
Benedictine Congregations. The chance of being able to have 
both text and rubrics in a small volume, whether breviary or 
missal, was too good to be missed. Thus it came about that, 
ultimately, the external appearance, the form rather than the 
content, of the new Roman books changed, first, the obligation 
to the Office and then the Office of the western Church itself. 
For, once portos were easily obtainable in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, canonists soon concluded that those in holy orders were 
also obliged to use them, when making up for the choir Office, 
and to say privately what was performed in choir. This process 
too merits studying in a time when reform of the “breviary”’ is 
such an actuality. History itself raises the question whether the 
obligation of the Office should be revised rather than, or as 
well as, the Office itself. 

The idea that “‘the Pope and his court . . . for their con- 
venience had a shortened form of the Roman Office”. . . which 
“was adapted for the particular purpose” of their journeys, is 
an old tale, repeated ad nauseam since the end of the last century. 
One wonders how long it will take to die out. The whole story 
of these thirteenth-century curtailments by the papal court and 
the Franciscans is based upon a misinterpretation by Ralph van 
der Beke (de Rivo), a fourteenth-century dean of Tongres, whose 
bias about the ‘‘“Roman” Office of his day is all too obvious.? 
Ralph mistook the expression abbreviare officium, found in one of 
his sources, for textual shortness of the papal Office. Instead, it 
cannot be anything else than a musical term, the opposite 
namely of prolongare offictum. The papal chaplains and after them 


1 Fr Darby believes that “‘very few parish priests could afford the various choir 
books”. This is true enough but, from an historical point of view, this sentence 
contains three misapprehensions: (a) if a parish church had any Office books, a 
single volume, the choir breviary, either noted or plain, with or without a separate 
lectionary had already replaced the ancient set of several choir books, at least 
from the eleventh century onwards; (5) not the parish priest but the parishioners 
had the duty to pay for such books; (c) whatever choir books may have been 
available, they were of little use for private recitation. 


* See “The Legend”, loc. cit., pp. 133 ff., where further literature may be found, 
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the Franciscans did not conform to the widespread and numerous 
practices, already mentioned above,! of “lengthening” the ser- 
vices. They rejected particularly that of slow chanting with 
long-drawn pauses on feasts. On the contrary, they “always 
shortened”’ the Office by a quick tempo with moderate pauses, 
customary on ferias. The clearest proof that this interpretation 
is correct results from the facts that this musical terminology 
was commonly known and, at court, the Canonical Hours were 
not shorter than in any other secular cursus. Ralph van der Beke 
certainly has done his best to find anything that could prove 
his mistaken thesis.2 Yet neither he himself nor any modern 
scholar has succeeded in discovering any real difference in this 
respect. There are, of course, the shortish lessons for the night 
Office. But their shortness is due to a problem ofa hagiographical 
nature rather than to a desire for curtailment in order to be 
outside choir as soon as possible. This is another problem again 
which need not detain us here. It may be noted, however, that 
with the discovery (1924) of the ordinal of the papal chapel, 
compiled during the pontificate of Innocent III, every detail of 
the court Office can be checked. And even if we did not have 
this ordinal, both Office and Mass books of the court are pre- 
served in several manuscripts of the Friars Minor.® 

To the best of my knowledge, there is no evidence what- 
soever that “late in the thirteenth century the papal chapel 
itself adopted the Franciscan breviary”’. The one instance upon 
which this idea might be based is the drastic action taken by 
Pope Nicholas III, who ordered that some fifty books should be 
taken away from the churches in Rome. Although the explana- 
tion of this measure, given by Ralph van der Beke and modern 
handbooks, is far from satisfactory, the text as it stands does not 
admit the conclusion drawn by Fr Darby. Elsewhere* I have 
tried to see this event in its true perspective. Before his pontifi- 
cate, Cardinal John Cajetan Orsini had reformed the liturgical 
books of the Eternal City upon the basis of the kalendar of 


1 See p. 529. 
2 “The Legend”, loc. cit. 
8 For these points see van Dijk, “Some Manuscripts of the Earliest Franciscan 


Liturgy”’, in Franciscan Studies, xiv, 1954, pp. 225-64; xvi, 1956, pp. ?, where earlier 
studies are mentioned. 


4 “The Legend”, loc. cit. 
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St Peter’s, the rubrics of the Lateran palace and the local 
liturgy of Rome. The clergy, who, in a few churches, had been 
carrying on with the old books from before 1255, were in this 
drastic way reminded of the pope’s character, talents and 
tenacity as an organizer. 

When the Pope and his court moved to Avignon, part of 
their luggage was taken up by liturgical books of the Lateran 
palace. The continuation of their tradition is evident not only 
from a conversation which took place, at court, between an 
aged cardinal and some Franciscan friars, among whom was 
Angelus of Chiarino, but also from the papal ceremonial com- 
piled by Cardinal Stefaneschi.1 The idea that ‘“‘the old Roman 
books were destroyed, when the move was made to Avignon”, 
is contradicted by many other facts; none of which seem to 
have been known to Fr Darby. 

The author concludes his paragraph on the “Roman” 
breviary with one of those statements which are so familiar to 
us from Batiffol’s History of the Roman Breviary. “So it was that 
just before the printed breviaries came off the press the Roman 
Divine Office was at its lowest ebb, as, indeed, the Council of 
Basle in 14.35 so bitterly complained.” Apart from the fact that 
some hundred and fifty years separate the move to Avignon and 
the first printed edition of the Roman breviary, the council of 
Basle did not complain at all about the Office. It was Martin of 
Senging, writing to the council, who complained about the 
behaviour of the clergy. That is not the same. Actually, the 
council itself confirmed the state of affairs concerning the books 
by the issue, in January 1435, of an official set of Rubricae Novae.* 

It is true, the brevitas moderna which had drawn the thir- 
teenth-century laity to the churches of the friars* had had its 
day. Again public worship was an urgent social problem but it 
was of an entirely different nature from that of three centuries 
before. This time too it was much more serious. In addition to 
a defective organization of the liturgy itself which was more 


1 For the literature on these facts see ““The Legend”, loc. cit., pp. 122 ff., pp. 
124 ff. 

* London, 1912, pp. 173 ff., where the following statements are justified. 

8 For a manuscript with this official version see Latin Liturgical Manuscripts and 
Printed Books. Guide to an Exhibition held during 1952, Oxford, 1952, no. 106. 

4 “Historical Liturgy’, loc. cit., pp. 179 ff. 
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difficult to remedy, there were all the consequences of the 
waning Middle Ages upon Christian spirituality as a whole. 
It is extremely difficult to establish how far the bad state of this 
organization influenced the failing spirituality as such and how 
far the latter was responsible for the former. Still, it is certainly 
not for us to make comparison between the low ebb of public 
worship in the fifteenth century and, for instance, that which is 
our inheritance of the late nineteenth. And an open eye for the 
present should still prevent us from accusing the past. 
S. J. P. van Diyjx, O.F.M. 


THE ORIGIN OF MAN 


THEOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


HE Anglican Bishop Charles Gore remarked that if the 
theory of Evolution had been put forward in the fourth 


century rather than the nineteenth it would not have aroused 
theological controversy. There is probably much truth in this, 
but even at the beginning of the last century an acute conflict 
might perhaps have been avoided. No violent reactions, such 
as occurred fifty years later, took place in the Christian camp 
when Lamarck expounded his views on the heritability of 
acquired characters and paved the way for acceptance of belief 
in the evolution of species. The Origin of Species, and still more 
The Descent of Man, appeared when not only did a wave of 
Positivism seem to be submerging Christianity, but a successful 
attack was being launched against the temporal power of the 
Pope. 

The theory of Natural Selection seemed a serviceable weapon 
for enlistment in the anti-Christian cause and it did not suffer 
from want of use. It is not within the scope of this article to 
trace, even in outline, the story of the relations between Protes- 
tant Theology and Science in the ninety-seven years since The 
Origin of Species appeared. It must suffice to say that Protestants 
in a majority, wedded to positions which would be now termed 
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“Fundamentalist’’, began by offering strong opposition to evo- 
lutionary conceptions and ended, for the most part, in an 
uncritical acceptance of them. 

The Catholic attitude was, in the long run, happier even if 
it has not always been entirely so, and we may congratulate 
ourselves that the regrettable episodes belong increasingly to a 
now receding past. The recognition that fossils were not freaks 
of nature but actually the remains of animals which had once 
dwelt on this planet inevitably raised the question of evolution. 
Were the fossil species ancestral to living ones or did the latter 
represent a new creation? To avoid a collision, or seeming 
collision, between science and the Book of Genesis, as currently 
interpreted, recourse was had to the supposition that before the 
world assumed its present aspect a.series of earlier creations 
followed by catastrophes had occurred. So it was believed 
science and the letter of Sacred Scripture could be harmonized. 
Yet it is doubtful whether, if theories of evolution had left man 
out of account, they would have encountered a great deal of 
opposition in Catholic circles. If the only account of man’s 
creation the Bible contained was the very brief notice of it in 
Genesisi, there would perhaps have not been very much ground 
for a quarrel; but the fuller account in the second chapter 
seemed to exclude any evolutionary origin even for the human 
body. 

Evolutionists, for their part, claimed that only arbitrarily 
could man be excluded from the animal kingdom and regarded 
as having had an origin wholely separate from that of the brute 
creation. Christians, on their part, felt that there was something 
derogatory to the dignity of human nature in the conception of 
a kinship between man and, of all animals, the ape. Forcible 
expression was given to this view by Bishop Ullathorne in one 
of his pastoral charges. In 1860, some three years after the 
discovery of Neanderthal man and the year following the appear- 
ance of The Origin of Species, a Council of the Bishops of the 
Province of Cologne under the presidency of Cardinal von 
Geissel declared that the spontaneous evolution of the human 
body was something plainly contrary to Scripture and to Faith. 

The decrees of a Provincial Council are in no wise infallible, 
but even if they were the decree did not, as was sometimes 
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asserted, amount to a root and branch condemnation of the 
new ideas, but rather to a condemnation of them in a form 
which excluded divine action. During the next ten years the 
evolutionary concepts became not only dominant in the world 
of Science but gained widespread adherence in cultivated circles. 
In some quarters a papal condemnation of them was antici- 
pated. On the other hand, there were Catholics who held that 
the new opinions could not be summarily dismissed. Among 
them was Newman. Under the date of 9 December 1863 he 
wrote that he found as much want of simplicity in the idea of the 
creation of distinct species as in that of the creation of trees in 
full growth or of rocks with fossils in them. He found “‘it as 
strange that monkeys should be so like men with no historical 
connexion between them, as the notion that there should be no 
course of history by which fossil bones got into rocks. . . . I will 
either,” he concluded, “‘go the whole hog with Darwin, or, 
dispensing with time and history altogether, hold not only the 
theory of distinct species but also the creation of fossil-bearing 
rocks.” 

Rejection of evolution brought one to the brink of absurdity. 
In his Genesis of Species (1871) St George Mivart argued that 
man’s body was only derivatively created by the operation of 
secondary laws (p. 282). This creation was something different 
from the creation of man’s soul. Mivart’s opinion, though he 
was not alone in holding it, was never that of more than a 
minority of anthropologists. Belief in the separate creation of 
the human soul was, however, maintained in this country by 
Alfred Russel Wallace, and in France by Armand de Quatrefages, 
a Protestant. During the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
though a thin stream of Catholic opinion looked with favour 
on the idea of a “mediate” creation of the human body, the 
bulk of it hardened against such a view, which was held to be 
contrary to Scripture, degrading to human nature and unsup- 
ported by serious evidence, an appeal to the poverty of the fossil 
record being made. 

Very few, however, if any, maintained that it was actually 
heretical to believe in the evolution of the human body from 


1 Humphrey J. T. Johnson, “The Origin of Man in the Light of Recent 
Research”, Dublin Review, July 1934, p. 46. 
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lower forms of animallife, provided that exception was made for 
the special creation of the soul. Much controversial heat was at 
the time being generated by the question’ of the antiquity of 
man which many Christians, perhaps the majority, had long 
regarded as settled for them by Holy Writ. This view prevailed 
both among Catholics and Protestants. 

In the eighteenth century Bishop Berkeley in his dialogue 
Alciphron maintained that to pass the chronological limit imposed 
by the Bible was to abandon the Christian Faith, and in Italy 
the philosopher Giambattista Vico incurred suspicion of un- 
orthodoxy for giving up the received date for the Noachian 
deluge. The discovery of palaeolithic man in the following cen- 
tury naturally raised this question in an acute form and the Abbé 
Bourgeois outdid the agnostic scientists of the day by claiming 
for man not merely a pliocene but an upper oligocene antiquity. 

Pére Hyacinthe de Valroger attempted to restore calm by 
an article in the Revue des Questions Historiques in which he 
asserted that the Church left geologists and archaeologists free 
to investigate not only the age of the earth but the antiquity of 
man. In spite of this it was long before Catholic apologists at 
last showed willingness to take seriously the enlarged chronology 
which archaeology called for. A long popular device for settling 
this question was to have recourse to the hypothesis that the 
older stone age people were pre-adamites, Adam’s descendants 
being supposedly represented by neolithic man. This solution 
had some plausibility at a time when a hiatus was supposed to 
have separated the two stone ages in western Europe, but it lost 
it when the mesolithic cultures came to light. Pre-adamites 
became less fashionable and they have now nearly, if not quite, 
disappeared from apologetic manuals and theological textbooks. 

The close of the last century saw a renewal of activity on the 
part of the anti-evolutionists or anti-transformists as they were 
called. A book by the American theologian Dr Theodore Zahm 
favourable to the idea of an evolutionary origin for the human 
body, although the author could claim for his view the support 
of the Spanish Dominican theologian Cardinal Gonzalez, was 
withdrawn from circulation and it is believed escaped condem- 
nation only through the personal intervention of Leo XIII; 
while Bishop Hedley of Newport is also understood to have 
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incurred disfavour in Rome on account of a sympathetic review 
of Zahm’s book. 

The Modernist movement which came to a head during the 
pontificate of Pius X had but little direct contact with biological 
evolution, but the interpretation of Genesis i-iii formed the sub- 
ject of a decree of the Biblical Commission to which the Pope 
gave his approval on 30 June 1909. This decree gave answers to 
eight dubia of which the answer to the fourth laid down that the 
sensus litteralis historicus of Scripture must not be called in ques- 
tion where matters which touch (attingunt) the foundations of 
the Christian religion are concerned. These are, among others, 
the creation of all things by God at the beginning of time; the 
special creation of man (peculiaris creatio hominis) ; the formation 
of the first woman from the first man (formatio primae multeris ex 
primo homine) ; the unity of the human race. To these are added 
seven other propositions concerned with the Fall of Man and 
the promise of a Redeemer. 

Two things should be especially noted. It is not said that 
each proposition is one of the foundations of the Christian 
religion but rather that it ‘‘touches’’, i.e. is intimately connected 
with them. The other is that the prescribed sensus litteralis his- 
toricus of Scripture is not the same thing as the sensus litteralis 
proprius which is something more rigid.1 The literal historical 
sense does indeed exclude the allegorical, but does not exclude 
the metaphorical sense especially among peoples who make 
much use of metaphor in their speech. This decree was in no 
way intended to preclude Catholics from continued investiga- 
tion of the problem of human origins from the scientific stand- 
point, though the peculiaris creatio implied that it could not be 
wholly explained in terms of biological evolution. Yet in prac- 
tice there was a marked tendency to go beyond the letter of the 
decrees of the Biblical Commission and interpret them in a more 
rigid way than was prescribed. In the years following this par- 
ticular decree a strongly anti-evolutionary or anti-transformist 


1 To give an illustration which I have given elsewhere: if we say “So and so 
let the cat out of the bag”, the sensus litteralis proprius of our words is that someone 
opened a real bag from which a live animal emerged. The sensus litteralis metaphoricus 
is that someone disclosed a piece of information which it had been intended to 


keep secret. The sensus litteralis historicus may be either; for both refer to an event 
in time. : 
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tone was noticeable among Catholic theologians which seemed 
to grow as the fossil evidence in favour of evolution became 
stronger. This attitude was no doubt largely motivated (though 
the motivation may have been often unconscious) by the way in 
which evolution was being exploited in the interests of ma- 
terialism. But in the arguments used the emphasis seemed to be 
laid not precisely where it had been in the nineteenth century. 
Less was made of the contention that an evolutionary origin of 
the human body was something degrading to man, and less 
perhaps of the argument that such was repugnant to the text of 
Scripture, though this last had still many supporters. 

Many Catholic opponents of evolution set much store by 
the supposition that it was philosophically impossible. One 
species, they said, could not evolve or be transformed into 
another. Many years ago the present writer had a long dis- 
cussion with a well-known Jesuit theologian in Rome on this 
question. After it had gone on for some time it became clear 
that he and the theologian were using the word “species” in 
different senses; the first was thinking in terms of zoological 
species, the second in terms of metaphysical ones. Of course, 
biological evolution has nothing to do with metaphysical species. 
The theologian was prepared to admit that in the case of man, 
provided that some final modification of the brain and nervous 
system was brought about by direct divine action, there was 
no philosophical objection to the view that a rational soul had 
been united to an animal organism. Not all scholastics would, 
however, think it necessary to make this qualification and there 
seems to be no cogent reason for making it. It is surely possible 
for divine omnipotence to prepare an animal organism by slow 
degrees for the reception of a human soul without any abrupt 
transition in the process. 

The argument on which the Catholic anti-transformists have 
in recent years most relied is perhaps the one that evolution had 
no part in the formation of Eve, and that there is therefore an 
antecedent probability that it had no part in that of Adam. 
Generally speaking, however, those who put forward this view 
shrink from asserting that belief in the miraculous formation of 
Eve is an article of faith, and few I think would venture to 
declare that they felt as certain of it as they did of the Virgin 
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Birth of Christ. Even the decree of the Biblical Commission on 
Genesis i-iii does not, as we have seen, impose on Catholic 
exegetes the sensus litteralis proprius of this passage. No more does 
the teaching of St Paul in I Corinthians xi, 8. For use may be 
made of a parable to illustrate doctrinal or moral teaching. On 
the other hand, with the exception of Origen, the writers of 
Christian antiquity took literally the story of Eve’s formation 
from Adam, and the Schoolmen did the same. It was not till 
the sixteenth century that Cardinal Cajetan broke with tra- 
dition by interpreting as an allegorical history the story of 
woman’s origin. Cajetan failed to impart conviction either to 
his contemporaries or, with but few exceptions, to posterity. 
But the important thing is not that he should have failed to do 
this, but that he was never condemned as a heretic. At the end 
of the nineteenth century the Jesuit Fr Hummelauer made 
a new departure from tradition by suggesting that the story of 
Eve’s creation should be viewed as a dream experienced by 
Adam. Pére Lagrange, while not unjustly calling this an ‘“‘exe- 
getical caprice’’, says that Hummelauer had nevertheless made 
great progress by abandoning the strictly literal sense. Lagrange 
himself in the Revue Biblique' espoused the view that the story 
of Eve’s formation was a parable, while defending Cajetan from 
the charge of disbelieving in original sin. Lagrange’s views met 
with deep distrust which, granted the conservative temper of 
the hour, was inevitable, and after the decree of the Biblical 
Commission he withdrew into silence. Among the defenders of 
the stricter view some confusion of thought is not uncommon. 
It is not unusual to meet persons who suppose that the corporeal 
production of Eve out of Adam is in some way connected with 
the doctrine of original sin, even though it occurred before the 
Fall. Some again speak as though the stability of family life 
would be endangered if the story were treated as a parable, 
while Dr Messenger becomes involved in the sophistical sup- 
position that it was beyond the power of God Himself to create 
a companion for man otherwise than from his own body. He is, 
however, justified in his contention that the story of Eve’s for- 
mation can be regarded separately from that of Adam, and that 
acceptance of the stricter view does not of itself invalidate the 
1 Innocense et Péché, July 1897, pp. 341-80. 
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arguments for evolution. In any case the moral teaching of the 
story that woman is as much of a human being as man, that she 
participates fully in his nature and that she was made to be his 
companion remains unaltered. 

Side by side with the strong anti-evolutionist trends which 
characterized Catholic thought during the first third of the cen- 
tury there were other currents favourable to transformism. This 
was notably the case in France where the relatively abundant 
remains of fossil man which were coming to light made it 
increasingly difficult to shirk the new problems in a way which 
might be done elsewhere. The appearance in 1921 of M. Boule’s 
classic work Les Hommes Fossiles led to renewed discussion among 
Catholics of the problem of man’s origin. The tide slowly 
turned and its turning was at length reflected in papal pro- 
nouncements. The Encyclical Divino Afflante in 1943, and the 
letter addressed by the Secretary of the Biblical Commission to 
Cardinal Suhard in 1948, while not directly touching on the 
subject of human origins, point indirectly towards a more liberal 
solution by prescribing that attention should be directed to the 
various literary genres contained in the Bible and to the meta- 
phorical element in oriental history. 

Finally, in August 1950, came the Encyclical Humani Generis 
in which the possibility of the evolution of the human body 
from lower forms of animal life was admitted in a papal docu- 
ment. Though there are Catholics who are unwilling to make 
use of the freedom thus accorded to them by the Pope, this 
most recent prenouncement has eased the position of many 
Catholic anthropologists. Pius XII insists on the special creation 
of the rational soul in man, a proposition which probably only 
a very small number of Catholics had with Professor Leroy been 
disposed to question. 

He insists also on the unity of the human race in the sense 
of implying the descent of all mankind from a single pair,! the 
only theory compatible with belief in original sin in the way in 
which that doctrine has been handed down in the Church,? 

1See Pére Dubarle, O.P., Les Sages dIsréel, pp. 19-23. Pére Dubarle must, 
however, now be read in the light of Humani Generis. 
2 Rom. v, 12-19. Decrees of Council of Trent, Session v. A form of belief 


in original sin different from the Tridentine one to which Catholics are com- 
mitted could be combined with Polygonism. 
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and thereby implicitly condemning the view which was inva- 
ding some French seminaries that Adam was no more than a 
literary type, used for didactic purposes as the story of Jonas 
was used by our Lord as a type of His Resurrection. A negative 
answer is thus given to the question asked by the Abbés A. and 
J. Bouyssonie in the article ‘‘Polygénisme’’ in the Dictionnaire de 
la Théologie, whether it was not St Paul’s intention in his teach- 
ing on original sin to stress rather the universality of the need 
of salvation than community of physical origin.! The Abbés had 
been prompted to ask this question by the apparent support lent 
to the polygenist view by the wide divergencies in physical type 
existing among the men of the Pleistocene period. The Ency- 
clical Humani Generis leaves open the question whether there 
were true men, that is to say hominids possessed of the use of 
reason, before the time of Adam provided that they did not 
survive beyond his time. 

That the present family of mankind was preceded by another 
or by more than one which did not fall under the dominion of 
original sin is a supposition which cannot in the present state 
of our knowledge be disproved ; but in the opinion of the present 
writer it is from the point of view of science an unnecessary one, 
and from the point of view of theology raises some tiresome as 
well as needless questions. He prefers to think that true man has 
come into existence once, and only once, in the history of this 
planet. It remains true that in whatever way we conceive the 
beginnings of human life to have come about we are confronted 
with problems which ought not to be ignored. On the sup- 
position that man’s body was evolved how did so defenceless a 
creature manage to survive during the period of transition? 
Either we must suppose that a brusque mutation brought about 
by the action of Divine Providence transformed the pre-hominid 
into a true man, or else that that Providence was exercising a 
protective influence preserving the pre-hominids from exter- 
mination over a long period of time. Neither of these suppositions 
presents us with any real difficulty, and the writer of this article 
must confess that he shares Newman’s sentiments when he wrote . 


1 It should be remembered that when a theologian speaks of monogenism he 


means descent from a single pair; a scientist will generally mean descent from a 
single group. 
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that it is as strange that monkeys should be so like men with 
no historical connexion between them, as is the notion that there 


should be no course of history by which fossil bones got into 
rocks. 


Humpurey J. T. JoHNson 


NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 


ITH unflagging energy Dr Doronzo pushes on with his 

bulky work on the sacraments. Two large volumes on 
Extreme Unction! bring the present count of tomes to ten, and 
two sacraments have yet to be treated. The characteristics 
common to all the volumes in this copious collection are now 
widely familiar. They provide an exhaustive coverage of every 
question and every opinion connected with their subject-matter ; 


references are given to all the relevant literature, both old and 
new ; the arrangement of the superabundant material is notably 
unintelligent, the form of St Thomas’s brief articles being 
imposed on the lengthy sections, to the confusion and exaspera- 
tion of the reader ; the information iscommendably accurate, but 
set forth with a lack of insight and a stodgy theological outlook ; 
every volume is equipped with full indices. The work stands 
then as an invaluable encyclopedia of sacramentary theology 
for the professor. He can be sure of finding detailed information 
on every point he wishes to pursue. It can be said that there 
is no other work comparable to it for this purpose. Further, such 
generous passages are cited from ancient and modern authors 
that each volume forms a useful anthology of theological 
writing on the subject in question. The professor’s gain is, how- 
ever, the student’s loss. The unwieldy length, aggravated by the 
awkward arrangement, renders the volumes useless for the or- 
dinary student, apart from an occasional consultation of the 

1 De Extrema Unctione. I. De Causis Intrinsecis; II. De Causis Extrinsecis. By 


Emmanuel Doronzo, O.M.I. Pp. I. viii + 588 + [38]; II. x + 841 + [29]. 
(Bruce. $17.50.) 
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library copy. Finally, no one should look here for any advance 
in theological thought; gathering, not judging, is the author’s 
strong point. 

The present set of tomes on Extreme Unction is particularly 
useful. The problems and opinions concerning this sacrament 
are quite complex in character, and on many a point it has 
been difficult to get quickly a clear account of the state of the 
question. Dr Doronzo has now provided the detailed survey 
required. The positions adopted personally by the author are 
the expected and the usual ones. The interesting recent work 
on the history and the effects of the sacrament done by such 
writers as Chavasse and Botte receives full mention; the more 
original suggestions and conclusions are firmly rejected. The 
erudition shown is immense; it deserves our admiration. One 
could indeed have wished for a more sympathetic appreciation 
of recent trends; but then the steamroller is a means of indis- 
criminate consolidation, not of adventurous progress. 

From length to brevity. Dr Ludwig Ott wrote his manual 
of dogmatic theology, now translated,! to take the place of the 
older one of Bartmann, long since out of print. All who look 
through it will echo the words of Dr Bastible in his preface: 
“quite the most remarkable work of compression of its kind 
that I have encountered”. The book is indeed a feat of concise- 
ness. There is a wealth of theological knowledge in it, but this 
is ordered and displayed with a clearness that makes it easy for 
the student to seize and to retain the important points. No such 
summary can be recommended as a first approach to theology, 
and potted learning in any form is of dubious value; but, 
within the limits of a compact yet detailed survey for quick 
revision and handy reference, this book certainly achieves its 
purpose. 

The content of the work as a whole needs little comment; 
it is what is ordinarily found in a textbook of this kind. The 
positive part is the stronger; the occasional notes on mediaeval 
theology are exceptionally good and up to date. Some of the 
speculative expositions are very poor ; take, for example, those on 


1 Fundamentals of Catholic Dogma. By Dr Ludwig Ott. Edited in English by 
James Canon Bastible, D.D. Translated from the German by Patrick Lynch, Ph.D. 
Pp. xvi + 519. (Mercier Press. 30s.) 
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the consequences of original sin, on transubstantiation, on the 
hypostatic union. Now and again one would question the accu- 
racy of the author: is Mary’s universal intercessory mediation 
no more than a pious and probable opinion? Does Trent in fact 
favour the specific institution of the sacraments? It would also 
have been better in excluding Mary’s immediate co-operation 
in objective redemption at least to have mentioned that some 
theologians maintained this. In general, however, the author 
is moderate and well-informed; a little backward rather than 
forward in his theological attitude. The student, then, can be 
assured of finding here the teaching of the Church and of theo- 
logians set out systematically, together with some account of its 
bases in the sources; he will find little to help him penetrate 
more deeply into its meaning. 

There is one point that will arouse particular interest. The 
author cautiously puts forward a suggestion recently made con- 
cerning Mary’s virginitas in partu. A few years ago Mitterer 
tentatively asked for a re-thinking of this doctrine in the light 
of modern biology. He made the following points. The Fathers 
and the Scholastics interpreted Mary’s perpetual virginity as 
involving a miraculous process of birth, because they con- 
sidered that the integrity of the hymen constituted an element 
in physical virginity. This reason does not seem valid: on the 
one hand, the hymen may be broken by a mere accident; and 
on the other hand, there have been cases of sexual relations 
where the hymen has remained intact. An unbroken hymen, 
then, is not an element but only a sign, and a doubtful one at 
that, of physical virginity. This consists in absence of sexual 
intercourse and absence of the male seed. At the same time, the 
full concept of physical motherhood seems to require the active, 
muscular co-operation of the mother in the bringing forth of 
her child. The conclusion may be drawn from these observa- 
tions that the miraculous process of birth with the consequent 
preservation of the hymen is not required for Mary’s virginity 
and seems in fact to be opposed to her genuine and complete 
motherhood. Yet it is repeatedly affirmed in tradition. Are the 
Fathers attesting a truth of revelation or wrongly interpreting 
the revealed truth of Mary’s virginity, owing to the inadequacy 
of their natural science? Mitterer leaves this question unanswered 

Vol. xut 2M 
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and hands the matter over to the specialists in positive theology. 
Dr Ott follows his example. In many ways Mitterer’s ideas are 
very attractive; nowadays we find it peculiarly difficult to see 
the relevance of virginitas in partu as usually explained. All the 
same, the re-interpretation of tradition involved is at the 
moment but an unsupported wish. No doubt we shall hear more 
on this point; it remains strangely uncharacteristic of the 
author to admit such tentative questionings into his student’s 
manual. 

The drawback here, as so often, is the translation. Admittedly 
it is passable in the sense that the translator has caught and 
conveyed the meaning of the original; only on a few occasions 
has he missed the author’s drift. In other respects it is deplorable. 
The translator is capable of jarring inelegancies : ‘“consummates 
the transmutation” for ‘‘effects the conversion” in the Eucharist. 
We are however inured to such translation English. What is 
worse is the lamentable ignorance of the English form of terms 
and names, and sometimes of the meaning of even ordinary 
English words. Thus we are given: Synopticist for Synoptic, 
Hebrewism for Hebraism, anthropomorphistic for anthropo- 
morphic, Léwe (sic) for Louvain, Anhomoians for Anomoeans, 
trinitarianism for tritheism, Socianism for Socinianism, subor- 
dinatian for subordinationist, Alexandrinians for Alexandrians, 
consecration for ordination, simonistic for simoniacal, mono- 
marriage for monogamy, Nice for Nicaea, Butzer for Bucer, 
representant for representative, acceptation for acceptance, sen- 
sual for sensuous (‘‘Christ’s soul was subject to sensual affec- 
tions’), corporal for corporeal, comity used as an equivalent of 
comitatus, jurisdictive for jurisdictional, and so on. Dr Bastible, 
the editor, writes in his preface: “‘A special word of praise is 
due to the translator, Dr Patrick Lynch, whose careful and 
accurate work made my task relatively simple.” I can only 
remain puzzled and wish that he had found his task a more 
arduous one. Another flaw is that the work is scattered with 
Latin terms, such as caritas, conclusio theologica, scientia infusa ; this 
seems unnecessary—at least in the English edition. Just over 
thirty mistakes I assumed to be misprints. A bibliography of 
indifferent value and two indexes are provided. 

The realization that the tide of Latin is fast ebbing has led 
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to another, more ambitious, attempt to provide a dogmatic 
textbook in English. From among the many Latin manuals in 
familiar use, two enterprising American professors have chosen 
the deservedly popular course of Van Noort, and decided to 
translate and revise it. Their choice is a good one. Mgr 
Van Noort did not pack his information into three or four for- 
midable volumes that called for all the typographer’s skill; he 
separated the treatises into ten slim volumes whose uncrowded 
pages have a tranquil spaciousness unusual in such works. 
Further, he resisted the temptation to burden the student with 
unnecessary details and complications, but at the same time 
gave him quite a thorough treatment of the important matters. 
A teagher not a compiler, the author has a pedagogical sense 
that makes his Latin textbook more suitable than most for 
rendering in a modern tongue. The time, however, was more 
than ripe for a revision of the series ; any useful translation then 
had to be a new edition bringing the work up to date. No mean 
task to have set on foot! 

The first-fruits of this undertaking have now been offered to 
us.1 Let me at once give full marks for the translation. The 
style is vigorous, clear, and refreshingly idiomatic, but with an 
American flavour. The sentence, ‘During this period both 
philosophy and scholastic theology hit an all time low” (p. xli), 
is not in fact typical, and the language is quite in keeping with 
the subject; but it does show that the rendering is in no way 
stuffy, and that we are spared the dreary pages of clumsy, hybrid 
English which so often do service as translation. 

What about the revision? It would be unfair, I think, to 
judge its value from this first instalment. There are nine volumes 
to come, and none of them presents anything like so difficult a 
problem as this one. It contains principally the treatise on the 
true religion, which establishes the divine origin of the Christian 
revelation. Now the field of fundamental theology is in a ticklish 
state at the moment. Any adequate revision here would have 
involved great changes. The very structure of the author’s 
treatise reflects the post-Cartesian theories of faith that have 


1 Dogmatic Theology. I. The True Religion. By Mgr G. Van Noort, S.T.D. From 
the fifth edition edited by Rev. J. P. Verhaar, S.T.D. Translated and revised by 


John J. Castelot, S.S., and William R. Murphy, S.S. Pp. lviii + 324. (The Newman 
Press. $6.00.) 
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been rightly subjected to severe criticism; the progress made in 
the theology of faith has yet to influence the average manual of 
apologetics. Again, the way in which the Scriptures are used is 
very dated and no longer effective. The method adopted pre- 
supposes the historical character of the New Testament as estab- 
lished in the Scripture course. The Gospels are then treated as 
one undiversified whole from which any and every text can be 
used for an argument without more ado. There is no further 
consideration of the formation of the Gospel tradition and of 
the different elements of which it is composed ; there is no sense 
of the development of the primitive message. Such an approach 
would amuse, not convince, an informed reader. It is not merely 
bad apologetics in the sense of bad tactics; it is not the way to 
gain a really intelligent understanding of the problems under 
discussion. To see a really modern approach to Scriptural 
evidence by Catholic scholars, read the excellent number which 
the useful periodical Lumiére et Vie devoted to the divinity of 
Christ.1 Many of the same points are covered as in this volume, 
but how differently! Still we must have a heart. The two 
stalwart translators facing ten Latin volumes for translation 
could hardly be expected to rewrite the first. They could indeed 
have done more than they have; their efforts are mainly con- 
fined to the opening section, concerned with the introduction 
to theology. To judge from these, the revision given to Van 
Noort’s course as a whole will be slight but useful. It may be 
concluded then that the student weak in Latin but strong in 
purse will have before him a manual of theology by no means 
perfect but as good as most. 

An outstanding contribution to apologetics has been made 
by the monograph of Dr de Haes.? Historical in approach, it is 
no mere historical survey. The author himself notes: 


If est fort important de se rendre compte qu’il ne s’agit pas 
ici d’un simple exposé historique fait par amour de pure eru- 
dition. Cette enquéte met en évidence les problémes tels qu’ils 
ont été posés ou se posent encore, et les possibilités qui s’offrent 


1 Fésus, le Fils de Dieu. Lumiere et Vie, n. 9. Saint-Alban-Leysee (Savoie). 

® La résurrection de Fésus dans Vapologétique des cinquante derniéres années. By Paul 
de oi Pp. xii + 318. (Romae apud Aedes Universitatis Gregorianae. No price 
stated.) 
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concrétement de les resoudre. C’est pourquoi tout en faisant 
connaitre les travaux et en conservant l’allure d’un exposé ob- 
jectif, nous n’avons pas craint d’intervenir dans la discussion, en 
soulignant par exemple la valeur de telle solution ou la faiblesse 
de cet argument (pp. vii-viii). 


The result is a work that is simply indispensable to anyone who 
wants to study the apologetics of the Resurrection at a level 
deeper than the superficial, and who wishes to see the problems 
as they appear at present in the light of modern scholarship. 

The book opens with a preliminary chapter on the problem 
of the Resurrection before 1900. Catholic apologists, busy with 
the older rationalists, did not immediately remark the signifi- 
cance of the advent of literary and historical criticism and the 
change of method it brought. The meeting between apologetics 
and modern criticism is described in the second chapter. There 
an analysis is given of the pioneer work done by the Dominican 
Vincent Rose and of the writings connected with Modernist 
crisis. Then under the heading La “‘Religiongeschichte”’ et la résur- 
rection we see the Catholic scholars, Lagrange, de Grandmaison, 
and Priimm, at grips with the problems raised by the new 
method derived from the study of comparative religion. Some 
further pages are afterwards devoted to the work of de Grand- 
maison as a whole, together with a brief mention of his German 
counterpart, Felder. There follows one of the best parts of the 
book: the chapter dealing with Form Criticism. It is here that 
one enters into problems that are still very much alive. The 
discussion is carried over into the next chapter, which examines 
carefully the personal synthesis of the results of modern criti- 
cism offered by M Goguel. The sorting of the wheat from the 
chaff that has been effected in these two important chapters 
leads to the following observation, which opens chapter six, 
Orientation dans les publications recentes : 


Les travaux de la Formgeschichte ont justement souligné que 
les évangiles représentent l’enseignement catéchétique néo-testa- 
mentaire 4 un stade plus ou moins évolué. En effet les récits 
évangéliques de la résurrection, au moins la plupart d’entre eux, 
ne sont pas entrés dés l’abord dans les formes fixées de la 
catéchése (p. 243). 
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The consequence of this is plain: it has become necessary to 
study the Easter message in the stage of development that 
preceded the Gospels. This involves a double task : 


... recueillir dans les Actes et les épitres les textes, témoins de la 
prédication apostolique; préciser a l’aide des données fournies 
par ces textes l’origine et la portée de la foi au Christ ressuscité 
professée par les disciples (p. 243). 


What work has been done by Catholics in this direction? There 
has been some good work by Pére Braun, but the most notable 
achievement is the book by M. Schmitt, Fésus réssuscité dans la 
prédication apostolique.1 Thisis subjected to a detailed analysis and 
criticism in the first section of this sixth chapter. The value of 
M. Schmitt’s work is beyond doubt, but, like all original works, 
it is open to question on a number of points. The remarks of 
Dr de Haes are themselves an important contribution to the 
discussion, and he also notes some relevant observations made 
by M. Cerfaux in various studies. All this represents the first 
efforts made by Catholic scholars to accomplish the tasks 
imposed by the new methods. Much remains to be done; the 
Gospel texts themselves need to be studied in the light of what 
has been established from the Acts and the Epistles. One ques- 
tion has received a fair amount of attention with some success: 
the Ascension. The second section of this last chapter is given 
over to the writings concerning it, in particular to the excellent 
article of Pére Benoit.” That brings us to the last section of the 
chapter; it gathers together a number of different items. 
Especially interesting is the discussion of the apparently double 
tradition about the place of the appearances, the so-called 
Galilean and Judean traditions: the key to the solution is 
sought in the doctrinal preoccupations of the evangelists. The 
conclusion to the work gives a summary of the survey made. The 
last paragraph very opportunely calls attention to the impor- 
tance of the doctrinal aspect of the Resurrection. The historical 
examination of the fact of the Resurrection cannot be divorced 
from the doctrinal consideration of its significance. Sixteen pages 
of bibliography bring to an end this most instructive study. 


1 Paris, 1949. 
2 Revue Biblique, 56 (1949), pp. 161-203. 
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Hard, personal thinking is not, unfortunately, a feature of 
all apologetical works, where slickness often reigns; it is an 
unmistakable mark of M. Guitton’s The Problem of Jesus.1 This 
has as its subtitle A Free-Thinker’s Diary, which indicates the 
literary form in which it is cast. There is some value and interest 
in thus setting forth the arguments for belief in Christ, but the 
framework often creaks loudly. It is more prominent in the 
first part, and then it becomes less noticeable and one is only 
aware of the objective pursuit and development of the argu- 
ment. The English translation given here is based on an abridge- 
ment prepared by the author himself of his two French volumes 
on the subject. To judge from a rapid comparison, the abridge- 
ment has been made simply by omitting whole chapters of the 
French work; in fact, by taking the Diary out of the sections that 
surround it. This has not been done without loss; nevertheless 
it still gives a book of great value. 

Without any doubt this is not feet-on-the-mantelpiece read- 
ing, but a book that calls for an alert attentiveness. The close 
application required is, however, well rewarded, because it is 
the depth and subtlety of the thought, not its woolliness, which 
demand the effort. An examination of the documents about 
Christ is part of the author’s purpose, but his principal concern 
lies elsewhere. His main object is to clarify the notions and 
methods involved in any investigation of the problem of Jesus. 
He is all the time at work patiently unearthing the problems 
that underlie the historical discussions of the facts and the 
texts. In brief, the reflexion here is on the philosophical level. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first deals with the 
general question of the Christian testimony, and the aim is to 
secure it an impartial hearing. What he calls the critical 
approach (the elimination of the supernatural element of the 
sources as later and fabulous), and the mythical approach are 
shown to be inadequate, and the free-thinker is brought to this 
point: 


. .. I no longer refuse to read the Gospels in a receptive frame 
of mind; I admit the possibility of their truth. This is not to say 
I shall read them like a believer; but at least I shall examine 
them without prejudice (p. 47). 
1 Pp. xiv + 239. (Burns Oates. 215.) 
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The second part then considers the divinity of Christ. This 
question is taken before that of the Resurrection, because the 
datum involved is the word or affirmation of Christ, and not a 
miraculous deed or act. That makes it easier of access to the 
modern mind. The sources, the declarations of Christ and the 
form in which these are found, and the significance of all these 
data are carefully scrutinized. More interesting and more 
original, however, is the third part on the Resurrection. There 
are particularly stimulating remarks on the nature of the 
Resurrection. I would not immediately agree with all the 
author’s conclusions, but he does make us think how mysterious 
is the idea of a resurrected body, and cause us to pause over 
what we so often dismiss as obvious. His analysis of the nature 
of the appearances is also worth reading. As regards the docu- 
mentary evidence, he brings out clearly the necessity and the 
existence of a development. The Resurrection was an objective 
reality, but it was not such as could be grasped at once; hence 
the development that is manifest in the sources. He says well: 


Believers tend to ignore any development of belief in the 
Resurrection. The sceptics take their stand on certain incon- 
testable developments which they take to be a proof of fabula- 
tion. Here again the misunderstanding is due to not distinguish- 
ing between mental evolution, implied in the process of fable- 
making, and real development, which appears to me to be the 
condition of all temporal evidence (p. 199). 


The book ends rather abruptly. A general conclusion would 
have been helpful. Not indeed a popular book, but one very 
satisfying for the thoughtful. 

Some reflexions on the nature of a resurrection are also to 
be found in a book of Mgr Guardini, recently translated.? 
The Munich professor is an original thinker similar in calibre 
to M. Guitton, and this little work is deeper than it looks at first 
sight. The themes developed are death, purification after death, 
resurrection, judgement, and eternity. The thought flows easily, 
but the book is worth a second reading in order to ensure that 
none of many insights given are missed. The considerations on 
purgatory make perhaps the greatest impression. 

1 The Last Things. Pp. 118. (Burns Oates. 12s. 6d.) 
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Another book on eschatology, wider in scope than the above, 
is Viens Seigneur!, a new addition to the series Cahiers de la 
Roseraie.1 The volumes in this series reproduce the papers read 
at meetings, concerning liturgical and pastoral matters, that are 
held in the priory of Notre Dame de la Roseraie, near Brussels. 

There are four contributions. The opening paper is appro- 
priately a Scriptural one, namely, Les fins derniéres dans ’ Ancien 
et le Nouveau Testament. Extremely schematic, it is, all the same, 
very well done, and it gives a valuable introductory outline on 
which further study can be based. The author is the Abbé 
Dheilly. The same high standard is maintained in the second 
contribution, which is offered by the Abbé Rose. This is on 
eschatology in the Roman liturgy, and it provides a well- 
informed survey by a writer clearly in touch with the recent 
work on this subject. His study makes plain the important 
position occupied by the Parousia and the Resurrection in the 
perspective of the liturgy. 


Il reste que le mystére de la Parousie et de la résurrection 
générale est au premier plan: la tradition est premiére et uni- 
verselle sur ce point. L’état actuel des bienheureux reste donc un 
état provisoire. Comme les fidéles de l’Eglise terrestre, ils atten- 
dent la Parousie. . . . Le mystére de la Parousie du Christ, loin 
d’étre une annexe lointaine 4 la doctrine des fins derniéres, nous 
est apparu comme primordial (p. 69). 


The third article, which is by the Dominican, Fr Cornélis, 
tackles the doctrinal aspect of these questions. Instead of draw- 
ing up a summary of what can be found in any manual, he 
addresses himself to a particular point: the organization and 
structure of the treatise De Novissimis. He begins by briefly 
sketching the history of the treatise, and then proceeds to 
present some suggestions, concluding with a plan for a cate- 
chesis of the last things. This contribution is less satisfying than 
the previous two. The cause is principally that the author 
undertakes a much more difficult task. He makes some very 
good observations, but his rapid treatment is necessarily incom- 
plete, and to some extent he fails to come to grips with the 


1 Viens Seigneur! By J. Dheilly, and others. Pp. 159. (Editions de Lumen Vitae, 
Bruxelles. No price stated.) 
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problems faced by the theologian in building his treatise. The 
last paper, Reéflexions sur la pastorale des fins derniéres, by the Abbé 
Brien is good. It loses force, however, because the previous 
paper has stolen much of the Abbé’s thunder. He has a good 
knowledge of the modern mentality, but he could keep his feet 
more firmly on the ground. 

A thesis that is anything but airy turns us from the thought 
of the last things to that of the first beginnings. I refer to the 
important study by the Jesuit, Fr Van Roo, Grace and 
Original Justice according to St Thomas. Chiefly in the twenties of 
this century, a very sharp controversy took place over St 
Thomas’s teaching on original justice and its relationship to 
sanctifying grace. Martin, Bittremieux, and more especially 
Kors in his celebrated book,? sponsored an interpretation of 
St Thomas according to which the gift of original justice was 
completely distinct from sanctifying grace. The two gifts were 
given simultaneously and were inseparable, but there was an 
adequate distinction between them. Original justice was a rec- 
titude that perfected human nature in its own order. Gratuitous, 
it was given as a gift to the nature and it acted as a disposition 
for grace. This latter was a personal gift; given to the indi- 
vidual ; it raised him to the supernatural order and acted as the 
efficient cause of original justice. This view has received the 
support of eminent writers, such as Dom Lottin of Louvain, and 
it is an influential opinion in the theological world. Neverthe- 
less, it did not succeed in dislodging the received interpretation, 
which holds that sanctifying grace is the principal and formal 
element of original justice, inadequately distinct from it as part 
from whole. After a while, the discussion died down and the 
question has remained for some time in an unsettled state. 
Fr Van Roo now offers an entirely new examination of the 
problem. 

In this matter, the texts of St Thomas apparently clash with 
each other. The author agrees with Bittremieux and Kors that 
the individual texts must be interpreted in the light of the prin- 
ciples of St Thomas’s theology, but he considers that they have 
done this in too narrow a way ; therefore he proposes to make a 


1 Pp. 212. (Romae apud Aedes Universitatis Gregorianae. No price stated.) 
2 La justice primitive et le péché originel d’aprés S. Thomas. Kain, 1922. 
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much wider study of all the relevant points of St Thomas’s 
teaching. His investigation is divided into three parts. 

The first part gives a general survey in six chapters of St 
Thomas’s teaching on man in the state of innocence. The pur- 
pose behind this is to explore and clarify several essential points 
in that teaching, without as yet paying attention to the distinc- 
tion between original justice and grace. A number of interesting 
conclusions emerge from this section, including the fact that 
St Thomas frequently uses the term “‘original justice” to indi- 
cate only a part of the perfect order found in innocent human 
nature. With the second part, we plunge into the direct con- 
sideration of the relationship between grace and original justice. 
The author takes first the meaning of the distinction donum 
naturae and donum personale ; the interpretation given to this is the 
hinge on which the Martin-Bittremieux-Kors view depends. His 
conclusion is unambiguous: 


Correctly understood, the theory of the donum naturae does not 
rule out the possibility of including grace as a part of original 
justice. The arguments of Martin, Bittremieux, and Kors do not 
rest on a solid textual foundation, and the authors do not suc- 
ceed in their attempt to prove that the complete distinction 
between sanctifying grace and original justice is the teaching of 
St Thomas (p. 126). 


He then proceeds to determine positively the role of grace and 
the virtues in original justice. His findings are again given 
incisively : 


In St Thomas’ theology of original justice, then, properly 
speaking there is no so-called preternatural gift of integrity dis- 
tinct from the virtues. The sole intrinsic principles of the perfect 
subjection of the lower powers to reason are the perfect infused 
virtues. Thus we may understand better why St Thomas simply 
speaks of this subjection as not natural, requiring as its cause 
the supernatural gift of grace (p. 143). 

All of the evidence leads to one conclusion: the rectitude of 
the higher part of the soul, the principal element of original 
justice, was a rectitude constituted by grace and the infused 
virtues, especially charity (p. 145). 
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In conclusion, then, I believe that we may say with certainty 
that grace and the infused virtues are part of original justice in 
the theology of St Thomas (p. 151). 


This said, the task is done, one might think. Actually the most 
original part of Fr Van Roo’s thesis, that which represents the 
main object of his research, now follows. Previously, the question 
of the kind of causality exerted by grace in original justice has 
been regarded as a mere corollary of the decision taken con- 
cerning its distinction from it; those who maintained the ade- 
quate distinction opted for efficient causality, the others for 
formal causality. It is the merit of Fr Van Roo to have seen 
that the question is much more complicated. In the third part 
of this book, he makes his way through the intricacies of ter- 
minology and doctrine that beset the causality of grace and the 
virtues. The matter is too complex to summarize here; it must 


be enough to quote these lines on grace as cause of original 
justice: 


Is grace the formal or efficient cause of original justice? In the 
sense in which the question was asked, perhaps one should say it 
was neither. It was both formal and efficient cause, with the 
distinctions and limitations we have noted. Saying, then, that 
grace was formal in original justice, we must limit its strict formal 
causality to the essence of the soul. Grace did not produce the 
whole of original justice by formal causality, for the diffusion of 
its perfection through the powers was the effect rather of efficient 
causality. It was not the efficient cause of the whole of original 
justice, but only of the rectitude of the powers of the soul (p. 202). 


This learned study is notable for the patient care with which 
the author analyses the texts of St Thomas. If not a lively 
writer, Fr Van Roo is at any rate a clear one. I find his treat- 
ment quite convincing, but knowing the tenacity of theologians, 
I hesitate to declare that he has said the last word in this 
dispute. These historical studies are necessary, indeed invalu- 
able, but what one would like to see is a full-scale theological 
treatment of original justice in itself. Perhaps Fr Van Roo, 
who is a professor at the Gregorian University, may be led to 
give us this. 


CHARLES Davis 
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SUBSEQUENT REMEDY OF DEFECTIVE MATRIMONIAL 
CONSENT 


After some years of married life with Titius, during which 
she had borne him a child, Bertha separated from him. She now 
claims that she would never have married him, had she not 
been subjected by her parents to strong and persistent pressure. 
Assuming that her marriage can be proved to have been 
initially invalid by reason of grave and unjust fear, in the sense 
of canon 1087, must she not be said, none the less, to have sub- 


sequently supplied by her conjugal life whatever was originally 
defective in her consent? (B.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1136, §1: “Matrimonium irritum ob defectum con- 
sensus convalidatur, si pars quae non consenserat, iam con- 
sentiat, dummodo consensus ab altera parte praestitus per- 
severet.”” 

§2: “Si defectus fuerit mere internus, satis est ut pars quae 
non consenserat, interius consentiat.” 

§3: “Si fuerit etiam externus, necesse est consensum etiam 
exterius manifestare, vel forma iure praescripta, si defectus 
fuerit publicus, vel alio modo privato et secreto, si fuerit 
occultus.”’ 

If Bertha married Titius through grave fear of the kind 
described in canon 1087, her consent was substantially defec- 
tive, at least by the law of the Church; and therefore, whether 
or not this fact can be proved, the contract was null and void. 
The reason is that mutual consent, validly exchanged, is abso- 
lutely indispensable to the establishment of the matrimonial 
bond.! By the same token, the contract must remain null and 
void until (assuming that the consent of Titius perseveres) 
Bertha remedies the defect on her side by a new and valid act 


1 Cf. canon 1081, §1. 
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of consent, supplied in the manner prescribed by canon 1136.1 

For this, as all commentators agree, it is necessary not 
merely that the invalidating fear should cease to operate, but 
also that the resultant nullity be known at least to the party 
whose renewal of consent is required. Some draw this conclu- 
sion from canon 1134.2 We agree with Buys? that this canon, as 
its whole context clearly indicates, is directly applicable only to 
marriages invalid by diriment impediment, not to those which, 
like Bertha’s, are invalid by defect of consent. Nevertheless, it 
follows from the very nature of things that awareness of the 
nullity is equally required in these latter cases, because, without 
such awareness, there cannot be a real renewal of consent, but 
at most a continuation or practical acceptance of the intrin- 
sically defective consent initially given.4 This indeed was the 
argument advanced by the Sacred Roman Rota, in the Marl- 
borough-Vanderbilt case, to prove that Consuela Vanderbilt 
had never, throughout her conjugal life with the Duke of 
Marlborough, convalidated the substantially defective consent 
which she had initially given in marrying him: “Ad validita- 
tem enim consensus oporteret in casu ut scientiam calluerit 
actrix de matrimonii nullitate ex defectu consensus, matri- 
monialemque consensum renovaverit perdurantibus nuptiis. 
Porro inverisimile est canonica scientia praeditam Consuelam 
fuisse super impedimentis matrimonium irritantibus, eo vel 
magis quod sectae acatholicae erat inscripta; quae scientia 
ceteroquin in feminis non est praesumenda, sed a contra pro- 
banda.”’> If therefore, as is probable, Bertha never seriously 
questioned the validity of her matrimonial contract until, 
having separated from Titius, she sought to be released from 
it, her marriage could certainly not have been convalidated 
by the mere fact that she had assumed Titius to be her valid 
husband and had behaved to him as such. 

But even if she knew or suspected that her marriage had 


1 By canon 1093, Titius’ consent is presumed to persevere, until its revocation 
is established. 


* E.g., Heylen, De Matrimonio, ed. 1945, p. 706 ; Genicot-Gortebecke, Institutiones 
Theologiae Moralis, 17th ed., II, n. 703. 

* Periodica, October 1948, pp. 231 ff. 

4 Per se, a mere doubt or suspicion does not suffice, unless it leads to a new and 
positive act of consent, based on the hypothesis of nullity. 

5 S.R.R., Southwarcen., 29 July 1926; A.A.S., 1926, XVIII, p. 505. 
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been contracted invalidly, she was not therefore free to con- 
validate it in any manner she chose; for, just as the Church 
regulates the manner in which the matrimonial consent of her 
subjects is exchanged, so also, in canon 1136, she stipulates the 
precise ways in which alone a substantial defect of consent can 
be repaired. This canon, it will be observed, allows a merely 
internal defect to be remedied by a merely internal act of con- 
sent. But, though fear is experienced internally and need not 
be manifested externally, the defect of matrimonial consent 
caused by the kind of fear specified in canon 1087 can scarcely 
be called “merely internal”, because, in order to vitiate the 
consent substantially, the fear must be unjustly inflicted “ab 
extrinseco”’, i.e. by an external agent, so that the defect which 
it induces is always at least causally external. 

Now, in regard to external defects of consent, canon 1136 
distinguishes between those that are public, i.e. provable in foro 
externo, and those that are not; and, in the former case, it 
requires consent to be renewed by both parties in the prescribed 
form, i.e. before the parish priest and two witnesses. If there- 
fore Bertha’s claim is capable of judicial proof, it follows that 
her marriage has not and could not have been convalidated by 
conjugal intercourse, however willingly conceded. If, on the 
other hand, the fact of her intimidation was kept secret, or can 
no longer be established by the testimony of at least two wit- 
nesses, from that moment she was free to convalidate her 
marriage privately and secretly, provided only that she mani- 
fested her consent in some external way. In this event, therefore, 
since the law does not specify any particular way, she could have 
validly renewed and externally manifested her consent by ren- 
dering the conjugal debt to Titius with that intention,? though 
if Titius were aware of the invalidity of her initial consent, it 
would have been her duty to apprise him of its convalidation. 
Whether she did so renew her consent, it is for the court to 


decide. The mere fact of conjugal life proves nothing either 
way. 


1 This has been confirmed in a number of Rotal decisions, notwithstanding 
many years of conjugal life; e.g. Veszprisien., 2 June 1911 (after 22 years) ; Tarvisin, 
11 March 1912 (after 23 years); Parisien, 26 February 1910 (after 32 years) ; cf. 
Cappello, De Sacramentis, III, n. 847. 

2 Cf. Cappello, op. cit., n. 848, IT. 
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Wuy ‘‘Eco ConiunGco Vos 1N MATRIMONIUM’’? 


In view of the teaching of Pope Pius IX as expressed in the 
letter Ad Apostolicae (1851) and in the 66th condemned propo- 
sition of the Syllabus, what meaning are we to give to the formula 
““Ego coniungo vos. . .”’, spoken by the priest? How can it be 
explained to the laity, while at the same time telling them that 
they themselves are the ministers of the sacrament? (F.) 


REPLY 


Pius IX, Apostolic Letter, Ad Apostolicae, 22 August 1851, 
condemning the errors of J. N. Nuytz, quotes among others the 
statement: “‘Matrimonii sacramentum non esse nisi quid con- 
tractui accessorium, ab eoque separabile, ipsumque sacramen- 
tum in una tantum nuptiali benedictione situm esse.””! 

Pius IX, Syllabus Errorum (1864), n. 66, condemns the same 
proposition verbatim.” 

Canon 1012, §1: “Christus Dominus ad sacramenti digni- 
tatem evexit ipsum contractum matrimonialem inter bapti- 
zatos.” 

§2 : ““Quare inter, baptizatos nequit matrimonialis contractus 
validus consistere, quin sit eo ipso sacramentum.” 

Canon 1081, §1: ““Matrimonium facit partium consensus 
inter personas iure habiles legitime manifestatus; quare nulla 
humana potestate suppleri valet.” 

Rituale Romanum, tit. VIII, cap. IT: ‘“Mutuo autem contra- 
hentium consensu intellecto, Sacerdos iubeat eos invicem 
iungere dexteras, dicens: ‘Ego coniungo vos in matrimonium. 
In nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. Amen.’ Vel aliis 
utatur verbis iuxta receptum uniuscuiusque ritum.” 

Given the fact that everyone has the free disposition, under 
God, of his or her own body, it follows that conjugal rights and 
duties can only arise from a free and mutual act of consent, 
whereby the parties give to each other and mutually accept a 


1 Gasparri, Fontes I.C., II, n. 511, p. 858. 
2 Ibid. n. 543, p. 1007; Denzinger-Bannwart, n. 1766. 
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perpetual and exclusive right to the use of each other’s body for 
the purpose of procreative intercourse. Christ made this 
equally true in the order of grace as in that of nature, for the 
consent of the parties not only clinches the contract but, if they 
are both baptized, confects the sacrament in one and the same 
act. Because the resultant state of matrimony has important 
effects for Christian society, the Church can and does attach 
further requirements, even under pain of nullity, to the marri- 
age contract of her subjects, but she cannot alter the essential 
nature of matrimonium in fieri. She can prevent a particular 
couple from marrying, but only they can marry each other and, 
by the same token, only they can administer the sacrament to 
each other. 

The juridical and ritual intervention of the Church can be 
traced back to sub-apostolic times.” Thus St Ignatius of Antioch 
(ob. 107) says: “‘It is fitting that spouses should marry with the 
aid of the bishop’s pronouncement” ;? and Tertullian speaks of 
the happiness of a marriage “quod ecclesia conciliat, et confir- 
mat oblatio et obsignat benedictio”’.4 It would seem therefore 
that then, as now, the priest was regarded as merely adding the 
seal of a blessing, though whether the formula made this clear 
we do not know. Our present formula appears to have origin- 
ated about the beginning of the fifteenth century, when it re- 
placed the one common until then: “Deus Abraham, Deus 
Isaac, Deus Iacob ipse vos coniungat, impleatque benedic- 
tionem in vobis.”’® 

Though the change may have been motivated by the desire 
to stress the importance of the priest’s participation (the con- 
temporary ban on clandestine marriages being not infrequently 
ignored), there is no reason to see any doctrinal significance in 
it; for, upon closer consideration, the two formulae are found to 
be mere variants of the same theme. The priest speaks not in his 
own name, but in God’s. Where hitherto he had called upon 
God to join and bless the parties, now he joins and blesses them 


561 


1 Cf. St Thomas, Summa Theologica, p. III, Supplem., qu. XLV, a. 1. 
*Cf. Dictionnaire de Droit Canonique, II, col. 375. 
3 Ad Polycarpum, V, 2; P.G., V, col. 723; Rouet de Journel, Enchiridion Patrist- 
icum, n, 68. 

4 Ad uxorem, II, 9; P.L., 1, col. 1302 ; Rouet de Journel, op. cit., n. 320. 

5 Dict. de Droit Can., 11, col. 377; THE CLERGY Review, August 1936, p. 153. 
Vol. xu QN 
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in God’s name. In both cases alike, whatever joining is effected 
by the sacred rite is the work of God. This being understood, it 
was natural enough that the Council of Trent should be con- 
tent to maintain the later form, “Ego coniungo”’, because, in 
addition to reminding the parties of the seal of indissolubility 
which God places on their contract, it also stressed the principle, 
introduced by the Council’s decree Tametsi, that the interven- 
tion of the competent representative of God and the Church 
was thenceforth required for the validity of the contract. 

We can readily believe that many of the faithful mistakenly 
regard the officiating priest as the minister of the sacrament, 
though we doubt whether their mistake is due to a faulty exe- 
gesis of a Latin formula which few consider and less can trans- 
late. If, however, it should be found necessary to explain how 
“Ego coniungo” does not conflict with their function as minis- 
ters of the sacrament to each other, we suggest that this can be 
done along the lines indicated above. Since the priest does not 
speak in his own name, but in that of the Blessed Trinity, he is 
merely declaring what God does to their marriage. It is they 
who, by their exchange of consent, make the contract which 
Christ has raised to the dignity of a sacrament between Chris- 
tians ; it is they who provide the matter and form of the sacra- 
ment and administer it each to the other; but it is God who 
gives sacramental efficacy to their action, and, even when their 
marriage is not sacramental, because one party to it is unbap- 
tized, it is God who makes it indissoluble by any authority save 
His own.? The priest is there simply to require and receive their 
mutual consent as the qualified witness of the Church,? and to 
proclaim its divinely ordained effect as the spokesman of God. 

This is not to argue that the ““Ego coniungo” formula is 
beyond criticism; its analogy to the “Ego baptizo” of Baptism 
and the “‘Ego absolvo” of Penance, both of which signify that 
the priest is applying the form to the matter and therefore func- 
tioning as minister of the sacrament, may be apparent rather 
than real, but it is too close for clarity. No primitive tradition 

1 Even in the vernacular ritual which has now been approved for use in the 
U.S.A., Australia, India, Burma, Ceylon and Malaya, the form remains in Latin 
and unchanged; cf. THE CLercy Review, April 1955, p. 210. 


2 Matt. xix, 6. 
® Canon 1095, §1, 3°. 
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has rendered it sacrosanct, nor has its use ever been imposed on 
the Latin Church as a universal law, for both Tametsi and the 
existing rubric of the Roman Ritual expressly allow the use of 
other words, “‘iuxta receptum uniuscuiusque provinciae ritum”’. 
We, of course, since we have no such contrary usage, must con- 
tinue to employ the current formula until the Holy See provides 
otherwise, but it is legitimate to hope and respectfully to press 
for a change. Whether or not the Holy See was asked to approve 
a change when the new American vernacular ritual was com- 
posed, we cannot say; but no change has been made. On the 
other hand, it is apparently not altogether averse to a change, 
because the vernacular ritual recently approved for Germany 
has abandoned “‘Ego coniungo”’ in favour of the following: ““By 
the authority of the Church, I hereby ratify and bless the bond 
of matrimony you have contracted. In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” To which all present 
reply “Amen.” This is certainly a clearer statement of the 
priest’s function than our present formula, and much less liable 
to misinterpretation. 


L. L. McR. 


Mass FacING THE CONGREGATION 


Is the celebration of Mass facing the people permitted? 
(G. E. R.) 


REPLY 


From the fourth to the sixth century it was the practice in 
all greater churches to celebrate Mass facing the congregation. 
Celebration with the priest’s back turned to the people gradu- 
ally arose with the change in the position of the congregation, 
desiring to face eastwards at prayer, with the growth of the 
number of priests for missions and in monasteries, and the 
multiplication of private Masses, celebrated not at the high 
altar, but in side chapels, where the altar was set against the 

1 Cf. Toe CLercy Review, June 1953, p. 341. 
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wall. This practice spread from side altars to the main altar, 
and both ways of facing were in use from the sixth to the ninth 
or tenth century. After that, the celebration facing the eastern 
apse became the prevailing usage. But the celebration of Mass 
facing the congregation has continued to this day, e.g. in the 
great Roman basilicas, in certain abbeys, in some of the cata- 
comb chapels in Rome; and it is now being restored—at least 
for great occasions—in some cathedrals (e.g. in Paris, in 
Lisbon). 

There is no written law forbidding the celebration of Mass 
facing the people. In fact provision is made for this in the 
rubrics of the Missal. “If the altar be at the eastern end towards 
the people, the celebrant facing them does not turn his back to 
the altar when about to say Dominus vobiscum, Orate fratres, Ite 
missa est, or give the blessing . . .” (Ritus, V, 3). Again, “‘If the 
celebrant is facing the people at the altar, he does not turn 
round but standing where he is blesses the people. . .” (Ritus, 
XII, 2). In many places, however, there is a custom with the 
binding force of law, requiring the celebration of Mass not 
facing the people. This is the case in Great Britain and Ireland. 
In these parts, then, permission of the Ordinary of the place 
must be obtained before an altar is built adapted for Mass 
facing the people, and before Mass is so celebrated. This per- 
mission has been given in some dioceses (we understand) quite 
freely of recent years, at least for the celebration of Mass on 
special occasions. The peculiar advantages and disadvantages of 
Mass celebrated facing the people is a subject much discussed 
nowadays by rubricians in view of the ardent desire of the 
Church that the people should take a truly active part in the 
Sacred Liturgy. 


j.B. OC. 


1 Cf. O’Connell, Church Building and Furnishing, pp. 153-5. 
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MATRIMONIAL NULLITY CASES DURING 1955 
SACRA ROMANA ROTA 
(A.A.S., 1956, XLVIII, pp. 375-421) 


VERDICT 
PLEA Constat Non constat 


de nullitate de nullitate 
Vis vel metus ne , we 27 301 


Vis vel metus; exclusio boni prolis ‘i 3 2 
Vis vel euoten: ; Conditio contra bonum 
prolis sas ats and 
Vis vel metus; exclusio boni fidei 
Vis vel metus ; exclusio boni sacramenti ... 
Vis vel metus ; exclusio boni prolis et boni 
fidei 
Vis vel metus ; exclusio boni i prot et boni 
sacramenti ‘ és 
Vis vel metus ; simulatio ¢ consensus 
Vis vel metus ; conditio apposita 
Vis vel metus; defectus formae ... aks 
Vis vel actin: ; defectus formae; impo- 
tentia relativa ei “a whe 
Vis vel metus ; impotentia viri; ignorantia 
mulieris de natura matrimonii 
Exclusio boni prolis 
Conditio contra bonum prolis 
Exclusio boni prolis, impotentia mulieris 
Exclusio boni prolis; impotentia viri 
Exclusio boni sacramenti ‘ 
Exclusio boni sacramenti; condito appo- 
sita és 
Exclusio boni sac ramenti et boni prolis .. 5 
Exclusio boni sacramenti et boni fidei ... 3 


1 Dispensation super rato non consummato not recommended in the one case in 
which sought. 


2 Dispensation super rato non consummato not recommended. 
3 Dispensation super rato non consummato not recommended in either case, 
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VERDICT 
PLEA Constat Non constat 
de nullitate de nullitate 

Exclusio boni fidei; conditio apposita 

Conditio apposita 

Simulatio consensus 

Simulatio consensus; exclusio boni prolis 

Simulatio consensus; exclusio boni sacra- 
menti... ‘sis ws 

Simulatio consensus ; exclusio boni prolis 
et boni sacramenti ie : 

Simulatio consensus; exclusio boni prolis 
et bonifidei__.... ‘ a ove 

Simulatio consensus ; exclusio boni prolis, 
boni fidei, boni sacramenti 

Simulatio consensus ; impotentia viri 

Simulatio consensus; clandestinitas 

Simulatio consensus; nullitas mandati 
procuratorii eee . eee eee 

Simulatio totalis; extiusio boni sacra- 
menti ; 

Simulatio totalis; exclusio indissolubili- 
tatis ie ee i — 

Defectus consensus re ron 

Defectus consensus ; amentia 

Impotentia viri_... aie 

Impotentia et amentia viri 

Impotentia mulieris ies si 

Amentia ... - es 

Defectus formae vel clandestinitas 

Defectus formae; disparitas cultus 

Impedimentum consanguinitatis 


TOTAL. a is on i 1405 


1 Dispensation super rato non consummato not recommended in either of the two 
cases in which it was sought. 

® Dispensation super rato non consummato not recommended. 

*Dispensation super rato non consummato recommended in seven cases; not 
recommended in five cases. 

* Dispensation super rato non consummato recommended in two cases; not recom- 
mended in two cases. 

5 In one further case, the verdict was non constat de asserta matrimonii celebratione. 
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Iconographie de Art Chrétien. By Louis Réau. Vol. I: Introduction 
Générale. Pp. vii + 480. (Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 
1955- 3000 francs.) 


MonslEuR Réau, member of the Jnstitut, and author of a number of 
books on art, intends by his book (he tells us) to supplement Réper- 
toires d’Iconographie Chrétienne of Dazel and Kiinstle, Emile Male’s 
tetrology L’ Art Religeux depuis le Haut Moyen-Age jusqu’ 4 la Contre- 
Réforme, and Louis Bréhier’s books on Christian art. He presents it 
as a strictly scientific, and so objective, treatise, intended to furnish 
the historians of art with a competent work of reference. His aim is 
to enumerate and classify the stories, historical and legendary— 
going back to their Scriptural and hagiographical origins—that have 
inspired Christian art throughout the ages, to point out their 
variants and trace their evolution. He selects his examples not only 
from sculpture and painting, but also from needlework, glass and 
enamels. 

Many similar books deal with only the mediaeval art of the West, 
but Réau treats of post-mediaeval Western art—the reformed 
iconography that followed the Council of Trent—and with Byzan- 
tine art. The work is to have three volumes: this first one is a 
general introduction, in which the author sets out to discover by the 
path of deduction the general principles of Christian iconography. 
There will later be a volume on the iconography of the Bible (Old 
and New Testaments), and one on the iconography of the saints. 

In a preliminary section of the volume under review M. Réau 
defines the science of religious iconography—which indexes, iden- 
tifies and interprets the religious themes that have inspired the 
artists of the past—and places its tentative beginnings in the seven- 
teenth century. It really became a science in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. It is interesting to note that among its initiators 
as a historical science were the famous John Bolland—the founder 
of the Bollandists, in the seventeenth century—and the Benedictines 
of the Congregation of S. Maur. The first part of this Volume I deals 
with the sources of biblical iconography, universal symbolism and 
the growth of biblical iconography. The second part treats of the 
saints, their veneration, their images, and the formation of hagio- 
graphical legends. The concluding section of this volume—a most 
interesting part—deals with the stages of modern Christian art. 

M. Réau’s book contains a mass of fascinating material. He 
writes particularly well on symbolism, a topic which necessarily 
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occupies much of the book. His not infrequent etymological refer- 
ences are particularly useful and make for clarity. 

M. Réau professes to avoid religious controversy and ex-parte 
statements. He does not quite succeed in doing this, and in his 
excursions into theological and biblical matters—not to mention 
mysticism and the spiritual life—he gets out of his depth, and his 
views are for a Catholic reader quite heterodox. He exaggerates the 
undoubted abuses that have arisen in the invocation of the saints, 
and in the veneration of their relics and images. These were not the 
fault of the Church, but arose from ignorance or disregard of her 
teachings. M. Réau does not seem to be acquainted with her strict 
laws concerning these matters. He recognizes the efforts of the 
Church in this century to promote good Christian art and he refers 
with approval to the Instruction of the Holy Office on sacred art of 
1952. He himself holds a most commendable middle view about 
modern Church art, roundly condemning tawdry commercial 
pseudo-art, but adding a discreet condemnation of some of the efforts 
of the ultra-modern school. “‘Y a-t-il intérét,”” he wisely asks (p. 
473), ““a remplacer les platres bariolés de Saint-Sulpice par des 
Madones en fil de fer?” 

Each section of the book has a good, if not exhaustive, biblio- 
graphy—necessarily limited in such a vast field—and there are a 
number of excellent illustrations. This long book has no alpha- 
betical index. This is deplorable and annoying, and is really inex- 
cusable in a book of reference (perhaps the index is being reserved 
for the last volume; this does not justify the omission of an index 
in Volume I). 

On the whole, M. Réau’s book is an excellent one, indispensable 
for an artist who undertakes to create works of religious art, and a 
very valuable aid in the study and interpretation of the masterpieces 
of the past. It may be recommended to Catholic readers who are 
sufficiently well acquainted with Catholic teaching to detect its 
errors—which are quite incidental to the main work—and ignore 
them. 


J. B. O’ConnELL 


Sacramentarium Veronense (Cod. Bibl. Capit. Veron. LXXXYV [80]). 
By Leo Cunibert Mohlberg, O.S.B., Leo Eizenhéfer, O.S.B., 
and Petrus Siffrin, O.S.B. (=Rerum Ecclesiasticarum Documenta, 
Series Major, 1). Pp. cxv + 453 + 8 pl. (Rome: Casa Editrice 
Herder, 1956. Lire 9,800.) 


Tue Roman Institute of Liturgy, whose headquarters are at the 
Benedictine University of Sant’? Anselmo, Rome, has launched a 
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new series of publications of major importance under the direction 
of Dom L. C. Mohlberg. Its first volume is a splendid new edition 
of what is generally called the Leonine Sacramentary. The new 
title Sacramentarium Veronense is not altogether a happy one, because 
the Verona Library contains several Sacramentaries and this par- 
ticular one was not made for the church of Verona. The only adjec- 
tive which describes its content adequately is Romanum. The old title 
of Leonianum was clearly incorrect, but it was convenient and 
familiar and it deceived no one; hence it hardly seemed worth while 
suppressing the traditional title in favour of another which is equally 
open to criticism. However, this preliminary remark must not prevent 
the expression of our admiration for this excellent product of the 
Institute of Liturgy. 

After a five-page preface by Dom Mohlberg there is an intro- 
duction of just one hundred pages in German. This study contains 
the results of research and particular studies on the philology, 
palaeography and bibliography, etc., of this famous Sacramentary : 
it is a model of patient erudition which it would be difficult to equal. 

The text of the Leonine Sacramentary itself fills the first 170 
pages of the book’s principal part. Unlike Feltoe’s edition of 1896, 
it has the advantages of a continuous numbering of all the texts and 
of various apparatus including one which indicates the use made of 
these texts (or parallel ones) in the various families of Gelasian, 
Gregorian and Ambrosian Sacramentaries, and in the present 
Roman Missal. Those who are used to Feltoe’s edition may regret 
that the Scripture references are not printed this time at the foot of 
each page: instead they are assembled on pp. 230 et seq., in a list 
much more complete than that of Feltoe. 

In order to facilitate the task of students, seven appendices repro- 
duce inaccessible ancient texts more or less closely related to the 
Leonine Sacramentary : viz. the Rotulus of Ravenna, the fragments, 
partly in Tironian notes, known as the Mercati Fragments, a frag- 
ment of a Stuttgart Sacramentary, certain parts of the Gelasian 
Sacramentary of Phillips at Berlin (136 collects, etc., in all), a short 
fragment of Mone, some anonymous Arian fragments and the final 
prayers of the Rotulus of Ravenna. All the texts in the Appendices 
are numbered individually, but are also numbered continuously 
with the Leonine texts and are in the same indexes. 

This volume is exceptionally rich in indexes. The first lists all the 
texts in alphabetical order, the second gives the Scripture references, 
the third is a vast and useful word-index (Wortverzeichnis) of more 
than 200 pages, and lastly there is an index of proper names. Six 
photographic facsimiles of the sixth- to seventh-century uncial 
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manuscript of the Sacramentary, different from Feltoe’s three plates, 
and two of the Rotulus of Ravenna complete the work. 

This new edition of the Sacramentarium Veronense is a first-class 
instrument of work which is indispensable for all students of the 
Leonine Sacramentary, not least because its introduction, biblio- 
graphies, etc., make it notably superior to all previous editions. Its 
excellent type and paper also make it agreeable to read. The Roman 
Institute of Liturgy and the publishing house of Herder deserve the 
warmest thanks of all liturgists for this admirable volume. 

Louis Brou, O.S.B. 


My Father: The True Story. By A. W. Baldwin. (Allen & Unwin. 

255.) 

Tue author, who modestly says that he has no known credentials, 
has now certainly obtained them with this vigorous and well- 
written book which goes a long way to rehabilitate the statesman 
whose declining years were darkened by so much undeserved 
obloquy. Briefly, its theme is the destruction of the malicious legend, 
created for motives based on political and personal antipathies, that 
Baldwin during the years of gathering storm had starved the country 
of necessary armaments in order to keep his party in power, that he 
had refused to tell the country of its danger for fear of losing a 
General Election, and that, had somebody else been in office during 
that time, .the country would not have had to face the terrific ordeal 
of 1940. Baldwin retired high in public favour for his admirable and 
successful handling of the Abdication Crisis and was to lose it all, 
and more, within three years; thereafter, during the course of the 
war, he was to be subjected to unmeasured denunciation and 
insult. Later on, what was left of Baldwin’s reputation as a states- 
man was demolished in the “‘official biography” written by Mr G. M. 
Young. That book is here the subject of a special epilogue and it can 
safely be said that it is a long time since an eminent author has been 
so faithfully dealt with by a hitherto unknown writer. In every 
paragraph the official biographer is accused of relating ‘“‘half-told 
tales and half-truths half-understood and half-told”’, retailing ‘‘un- 
supported accusations and misconstrued anecdote.”’, in a word, of 
systematically adopting the methods of Lytton Strachey. 

The origin of it all is here ascribed to ‘‘a natural hostility on the 
part of some of the cleverest men among those who had composed or 
supported the war-time Coalition”’, an attitude which was unscrupu- 
lously developed and popularized by two notorious Press Lords. 
Obviously, Baldwin’s sudden and dazzling elevation on the retire- 
ment of Bonar Law in 1922 would create jealousy and his first great 
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blunder, the rash and ill-timed Dissolution, would give grounds for 
criticism and distrust. Mr A. W. Baldwin then threads his way care- 
fully and skilfully through the difficult years that followed, the 
League of Nations, Disarmament, Collective Security, the prepos- 
terous Peace Ballot of 1934 and the rest. With full allowance for 
natural bias, it must be said that the vindication is effective and 
made with all due moderation. Perhaps the most interesting part of 
it all is something that could not have been supplied by anyone 
else, the intimate portrait, based upon the closest family and 
personal contact, of a deeply religious man. 


Jj. J. Dwyer 


Woman in the Modern World. By Eva Firkel. Pp. x + 211. (Burns 
Oates. 215.) 


THERE are priests who, almost boastful of their inability to under- 
stand the mysterious ways of womankind, concentrate their pastoral 
care on their own sex and trust to the “devout female sex” to keep 
up with the flock. This book should help them to understand the 
other half of humanity and of their pastoral charge. It is addressed 
primarily to women, and is meant to help them to appreciate their 
own potentialities in the order of nature and grace and relate every 
distinctive situation and phase of their life to its natural and super- 
natural foundations; but there is not a chapter in it which cannot 
profitably be read by confessors and pastors of souls. It is not, as one 
might perhaps gather from the title, a feminist proclamation or 
defence of women’s rights in the modern world. Its object is rather 
to consider the nature and personality of woman, her virtues and 
deficiencies, her capacities and tendencies, and then to show how 
these can best be adapted to, and developed in, this radically chang- 
ing modern world of technology, in which the simpler ways of nature 
have been by-passed and the accepted foundations of life called in 
question. 

After an initial chapter in which the stage of the modern world is 
set, the work is divided into three parts, the first analysing woman’s 
nature, her status in the Christian order, her physical make-up, her 
psychological characteristics and pathological risks, the second tra- 
cing her development from girlhood to old age, whether as married 
or unmarried, the third expounding briefly the possibilities and 
hazards of old age. The only criticism we would make against the 
plan of the book is that the question of religious vocation is presented 
in the wrong context. It is discussed soundly and sympathetically 
enough, but at the end of the section on the unmarried woman, 
almost as though it were a mere way out for women who have failed 
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to find a husband. It should, we feel, have been treated in the 
chapter entitled, Between Girl and Woman, as an ideal which girls 
should consider before they pin their expectations, as does this 
chapter, on marriage. 

The authoress is evidently a woman of wide knowledge in matters 
physiological, psychological and sociological, her perception is keen, 
her discernment penetrative and her judgement well balanced. Her 
book can therefore be safely, and indeed warmly, recommended, at 
least to women of some education who are given to reflexion. Since 
it will not admit of slick reading, it is likely to be more helpful to 
those who have to train young women than to the young women 
themselves, for the latter are unlikely to appreciate its wisdom until 
they are themselves wiser by experience. In particular, it contains 
some chapters which should be of special value to unmarried 
women, whose problems of adjustment to the modern world are even 
more intricate than those of their married sisters. Finally, it should 
enable pastors of souls to guide the other half of their flock with 
greater discernment and more practical counsel. The translation 
from the German, by Hilda C. Graef, does not noticeably reveal its 
origin. 


Cahiers Laénnec, 1955, nn. 3 and 4, L’Hérédité Humaine. 1956, n. 1, 
La Greffe Humaine. Pp. 62, 55, 64. (Lethielleux, Paris.) 


THoucH the Cahiers Laénnec are written primarily for doctors of 
medicine and devote ninety per cent of their space to a scientific and 
highly technical exposition of biological or medical data, their 
deontological purpose and the fact that they normally conclude with 
a mise au point by a competent moralist make them a valuable aid 
to all who are interested in medical ethics. Two of the above issues 
are devoted to the single topic of human heredity. The first after 
posing the problem of heredity, considers the method of study in 
human genetics, the genetic equilibrium of the various racial groups, 
and the effects of consanguineous marriages ; the second begins with 
a critical survey of hereditary diseases and their surgical treatment, 
and concludes with an article explaining why the Church resists all 
efforts to make eugenical unsuitability a canonical impediment to 
marriage. 

The third of these issues deals with the problem of organic 
transplantation in human beings and coincides in its date of publi- 
cation with the Holy Father’s allocution on the same subject. It 
comprises three articles, the first assessing the present achievements 
and limitations of transplantation, the second showing the particular 
anatomical features which have made it possible and the physio- 
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logical conditions necessary to make the transplanted organ usable, 
the third studying the juridical problems involved. Fr Tesson adds 
a moral note on the lawfulness of the procedure. With certain 
reservations, he concedes probability to the well-known thesis of 
Fr Bert J. Cunningham (that one may do for another, in this matter, 
what one may do or have done for oneself), because the Holy 
Father had, up to the time of writing, refrained from settling the 
question. It would have been interesting to know whether he remains 
of the same opinion now that the Holy Father has spoken. 


Guardians of the Mentally Ill in Ecclesiastical Trials. By Rev. G. J. 
Sesto, S.D.B. Pp. x + 179. (Canon Law Studies, No. 358.) 


The Plaint of Nullity against the Sentence. By Rev. W. T. Curtin. Pp. ix 
-+ 163. (Canon Law Studies, No. 360.) 
(The Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D.C. 
$2.00 each, unbound.) 


GUARDIANSHIP of insane and weak-minded persons is primarily a 
concern of the civil law and, down to the Code, canonists were 
largely content to apply the provisions of Roman Law in regard to 
the processual disability and representation of such persons in 
ecclesiastical trials. It is not therefore surprising that Dr Sesto’s 
dissertation should be, to his (and the present reviewer’s) know- 
ledge, the first detailed work on the canonical aspect of this subject. 
After surveying the provision made for the representation of the 
mentally ill in Roman law, to which he constantly reverts, he deals, 
from the canonical point of view only, with the different kinds of 
mental illness, the qualifications and appointment of guardians, their 
right to stand for their wards, and their rights and duties in the 
various stages of the trial. Since the law leaves very little room for 
major disputes, he has had to limit himself to a positive exposition 
of its content, but this he has done with thoroughness, clarity and a 
commendable display of sound scholarship. Indeed, he appears to 
have left very little to be said. 

Dr Curtin’s dissertation is likewise a work of exposition rather 
than original research, for what he gives us is a detailed commen- 
tary on canons 1892-7, preceded by a summary historical survey of 
the various provisions made in the law of the Decretals for the 
revision or rescission of invalid sentences. One might question the 
appropriateness of the title, because the greater part of the book 
(pp. 38-109, 136-48) is devoted to the causes which result in the 
nullity of the sentence rather than to the plaint of nullity itself. This, 
however, is a minor point, because a study of the process necessarily 
involves consideration of the causes which warrant its introduction. 
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In the final chapter, which discusses the possibility of extending the 
list of causes of nullity, given in canons 1892 and 1894, the author 
sides with D’Angelo against Roberti in holding that the list is all- 
inclusive. The commentary is thorough and, to one less wise, the 
arguments appear satisfactory; but the language in which they are 
couched does not make for easy reading, and the page-headings of 
pages 59-92 have been borrowed in anticipation from the two 
following chapters. 


Clerical Attire. By Rev. B. J. Ganter, J.C.L. Pp. xiii + 196. (Canon 
Law Studies, No. 361. The Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington, D.C. $2.00, paper-bound.) 


SincE, among the host of things that are subject to the rule of canon 
law, few touch the clergy more intimately than their own clothes, it 
is surprising that three hundred and sixty canonical dissertations had 
to issue from the budding doctors of the Washington faculty before 
one of them took clerical attire as his topic. Moreover, it is a topic 
which, in addition to its permanently practical import, has quite an 
interesting story behind it, at least for clerical readers. Father Ganter 
can therefore be congratulated on having struck a fruitful vein; but 
he also deserves praise for having exploited it thoroughly in a well 
planned and executed operation. His historical survey is concisely 
relevant to his main theme (which is more than can be said of some 
of his predecessors in this series) and his canonical commentary on 
the existing law meets every question that is likely to be raised and 
not a few that are unlikely ever to trouble either the conscience or 
the curiosity of the clergy in general. If he has an eye primarily to 
the American scene where, climate apart, the sartorial situation is 
not very dissimilar from our own, his scope is as comprehensive as 
that of the common law of the Latin Church. In one small passage, 
he allows his dislike of the sleeveless cassock to disturb his canonical 
judgement, but, by and large, his interpretation of the law is neither 
too rigid nor too lax. Even at the present rate of exchange, his book 
is fair value for the English equivalent of two dollars. 
L. L. McR. 


Unusual Baptismal Names. By Fr W. Gumley, O.P. (Blackfriars 
Publications, 1956. 45.) 

Tuis little book will be of real help to priests who are asked to 

baptize a child by some unsuitable or un-Christian name. The 

supply of Saints’ names seems inexhaustible. Not only in the U.S.A. 

is some surname offered as a “‘first” or “‘given” name: this occurs 
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chiefly in the case of boys, to touch (we may suppose) the heart and 
possibly the purse of a god-parent. Sillier names, like Ruby or Peony, 
are suggested more often for girls, though beware! There is a St Ivy 
(13 January). We have not the Puritan devotion to Old Testament 
names, like Ebenezer or Amos; but David, Daniel, Rachel, Ruth, 
are quite acceptable. We are not likely to want to use more recondite 
names, like the delightful St Bobo (22 May), or St Messalina with 
her regrettable background (23 January), nor is St Bacchus likely 
to have a future. But we are quite free to call a boy “October” 
(2 June; a Lyons martyr), but not February, nor September, No- 
vember or December: nor by a weekday-name (like Saturday Keith, 
in E. Linklater’s Poet’s Pub). If a priest adds a “‘Christian” name, he 
will beware of making the resultant initials spell something unfore- 
seen, as though he should add Henry to Ogden Gardner: and we 
might keep in view the child’s probable future—a dockland stevedore 
once told us of the birth of his young son, “And,” said he proudly, 
“‘o’ course ’e’ll be called Cyril same as you.” We dissuaded him. In 
short, this book is much more than a catalogue of unusual names: 
but has there really never been a St Arthur? And familial piety 
consoles us when we hear that Gwendolen is really the same as 
Blanche. 


Cc. C. M. 


No Man is an Island. By Thomas Merton. Pp. xxi + 233. (Hollis 
& Carter. 16s.) 


Tuts book is a sequel to the author’s Seeds of Contemplation, but 
intended to be simpler, more fundamental and more detailed than 
its predecessor. The title, taken from John Donne, expresses Fr 
Merton’s theme, that man is made for God but can attain union 
with Him only as a part of mankind, as united to his fellow-men in 
the Mystical Body; but life in the Mystical Body does not destroy 
individuality; on the contrary, it is only by paying due regard to 
his own personality and its perfection that man can fulfil his vocation 
and function in the Mystical Body. The author develops his theme 
in sixteen chapters built up out of conferences given to the scholastics 
at the Abbey of Gethsemani. The main subjects are: the key virtue 
of charity, hope, conscience, prayer, asceticism, solitude and silence. 
Despite some unevenness and the occasional labouring of the 
obvious, the book is excellent, full of wise and pregnant thinking and 
written in the attractive style which we have come to expect from 
the author. Certain chapters are particularly helpful; one might 
signal out those on doing the will of God with a pure intention, on 
recollection and on inward solitude. 
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The Imitation of Christ. Translated by Edgar Daplyn, F.R.S.L. Pp. 
184. (Sheed & Ward. 6s.) 


Tue Jmitation has suffered in translation in two ways. Non-Catholic 
versions have omitted or altered those parts which were too ob- 
viously Catholic; and Catholic versions, although they retained the 
full text, have been couched in ponderous and archaic language. 
The present translator has avoided both errors. He has followed the 
complete text as it stands in the Autograph Manuscript of A.D. 14.41 ; 
and he has rendered it into the plain living tongue of today. He is 
to be complimented for his fidelity to the thought and the simple, 
lucid language of A Kempis. 
}. 


The Parental Obligation to care for the Religious Education of Children 
within the Home with special attention to the Training of the Pre-School 
Child. By Rev. Donald Martin Endebrock, B.S., 8.T.L. Pp. 267. 
(Catholic University of Washington Press, 1955. $3.00.) 


Tuis is a degree-thesis in Sacred Theology, of the usual formidable 
length. It covers its subject from every possible aspect in eight 
chapters: laws divine and human, parental attitudes, the details of 
training in each of the first six years, use of reason, choosing a 
school, parents’ duties to the school-child, bibliographies, an alpha- 
betical index of eighteen pages: no doubt you get the idea. The 
present reviewer cannot lay his hand on his heart and claim to have 
read every word of this book. But he has read enough to be able to 
say that Fr Endebrock writes of young children with under- 
standing and good sense, and his judgements on educational matters 
seem invariably sound. Nothing but good can come of this marriage 
of theology with child-psychology, or indeed with any other genuine 
psychology. 
F. H. D. 
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ARCHBISHOP EDWARD MYERS 


In the death of Archbishop Myers, which occurred 
13 September 1956, we mourn the loss of a scholarly, 
saintly and beloved priest. His service to the Archdiocese of 
Westminster was long and devoted. As professor of theology, 
as Rector of the diocesan seminary, as President of St 
Edmund’s College, as Auxiliary to three successive Arch- 
bishops of Westminster, he faithfully discharged high offices 
and sustained heavy burdens, his work marked always by 
that exceptional erudition and wide knowledge of affairs for 
which he will long be famous. But to those who knew him 
personally—and no bishop was ever more approachable 
and friendly—he was first and foremost an exemplary priest 
of God. It was especially as priest that he claimed the re- 
spect and affection of his students at St Edmund’s; as priest 
that he earned the love of his parishioners at St Mary’s, 
Chelsea, and the veneration and regard of those whom he 
thought of simply as his friends and fellow-clergy ; and it is 
thus that he will wish to be remembered in their prayers. A 
busy life left him little leisure; but if he had a favourite 
recreation he found it in friendly conversation with priests, 
so many of whom he had guided to the altar—and what a 
fascinating talker he was! The project of a monthly period- 
ical for English-speaking clergy was one that early claimed 
his interest and, jointly with His Lordship the Bishop of 
Lancaster, he edited Tue CLERGY Review from its founda- 
tion in 1931 until other responsibilities demanded his 
undivided attention. He will be held in our prayerful and 
affectionate memory. 


MAY HE REST IN PEACE 
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